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MY  ONLY  NOYEL. 


VOL.  II. 


MY   ONLY  NOVEL. 


A  WALK  along  Holbornlias  just  recall- 
ed it  to  me  painfully ;  for  there,  in  a 
bookseller's  window,  I  cauglit  sight  of  the 
familiar  title,  with  a  ticket  above,  unfeel- 
ingly offering  the  work  for  one- tenth  of  its 
original  price. 

An  old  lady  had  her  eye  upon  the  book 
at  that  very  moment,  and  I  was  sorry  I 
had  disturbed  her,  until  I  discovered  that 
the  gaze  was  a  dreamy  and  indifferent  one. 
So  I  averted  my  own  hurriedly,  and  cross- 
ed the  street,  to  avoid  the  spot  where 
memory  had  been  so  cruelly  evoked. 
Then  it  was  that  I  found  myself  before 
a  wide  and  hospitable  portal,  through  which 
a  voice,  urgent  though  hoarse,  was  inviting 
me  to  pass.     I  hailed  the  opportunity,  for 
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in  a  fresh  excitement  I  could  perhaps 
deaden  the  niemorj^  of  that  exceedingly 
low  figure  attached  to  my  novel.  I 
glanced  around  me,  and  saw,  flapping 
above  this  portal,  a  huge  canvas  portrait, 
which — as  I  learned  from  the  intemperate 
red  letters  below  it — represented  the  Fattest 
Boy  In  The  World  And  Greatest  Wonder 
Of  The  Age.  After  that,  I  would  have  con- 
tinued my  enterprise,  even  if  that  gentle- 
man of  hoarse  tendency,  who  sacrificed 
himself  upon  the  threshold  in  the  interests 
of  the  Fat  Boy,  had  not  so  kindly  assured 
me  that  the  Greatest  Wonder  Of  The  Age 
would  exhibit  himself  to  me  after  the 
investment  of  only  One  Penny. 

I  tendered  the  coin,  and  passed  with 
awe  beyond  a  rather  glutinous  curtain 
hanging  behind  the  hoarse  gentleman. 
My  spirits  rose  then,  for  surely  it  w^ould 
be  easy  to  smother  reflection  in  this  stifling 
atmosjDhere.  I  had  entered  a  limited 
apartment,  in  one  corner  of  which  sat  a 
pensive   female,   who    began   to    sew   the 
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instant  I  appeared,  and  looked  as  if  she 
had  never  left  off  since  she  was  born ;  and 
across  the  opposite  corner  another  glutin- 
ous curtain  was  drawn  in  a  jealous  manner, 
suggestive  of  the  Greatest  Wonder  Of  The 
Age.     Wandering  about  the  area  of  the 
den  was  a  blighted  individual,  occupying 
his  leisure  dreamily  by  sweeping  the  sand- 
ed floor.     The  circumstance  of  my  exist- 
ence was  buried  in  total  oblivion  from  the 
moment  of  my  entrance,  and  so  I  spent 
this  time  in  serene  meditation.     I  am  my- 
self inclined  to  be  fat — or  rather  I  am  fat, 
though  disinclined  to  be  so — and  the  sub- 
ject of  Fat  Boys  has  a  melancholy  interest 
for  me.    And  as  a  general's  glory  extends  to 
his  staff,  so  there  radiated  an  interest  from 
the  Fat  Boy   which   touched   even  these 
subdued    attendants.     I    knew    that    the 
garment   which   the   pensive   female   now 
constructed  was  to  become  historical,  as 
having  been  worn  by  the  Fat  Boy.     I  saw, 
by  her  industry   and   depression,  that  she 
was  consumed  by  a  passion  for  him  which 
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his  unique  position  rendered  hopeless ;  and 
I  understood  at  a  glance  how  the  blighted 
being  with  the  broom,  resenting  the  fact 
of  being  himself  too  lean  to  lay  any  claim 
to  popularity,  was  obliged  to  give  vent — 
by  perpetual  motion — to  a  jealousy  which 
otherwise  might  become  dangerous. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  left 
alone,  that  I  might  have  time  to  meditate 
(or  a  larger  audience  to  assemble), 
when  my  musings  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  hoarse  gentleman  conduct- 
ing another  captive.  This  captive,  having 
evidently  just  made  up  his  mind  to  fly, 
cheered  up  a  little  on  seeing  me  ;  but  his 
gloom  deepened  again  when  the  hoarse 
gentleman,  in  tones  of  encouragement,  in- 
formed us  that  the  moment  of  exhibition 
had  arrived. 

Next  instant  the  corner  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  by  a  huge  and  boneless  hand ; 
the  Greatest  Wonder  Of  The  Age  stood 
before  us,  and  the  entertainment  was  at 
its  height.     A  ponderous  man,  was  this 
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Fat  Boy ;  taller  than  myself,  and  three 
times  the  width  ;  but  his  dress,  from  the 
waist  upwards,  was  infantine,  his  sleeves 
short,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare.  A 
*'  Boy"  with  a  baby's  dress  and  a  man's  face, 
weary  yet  eager,  inert  yet  shrewd ;  a  face 
moulded  by  the  narrow  life  within  the 
curtained  corner  of  that  sanded  den,  where 
no  sweet  memories  of  a  past  could  live,  and 
where  no  sweet  dreams  for  a  future  could 
have  birth. 

"  Now,  gen'l'men,"  announced  the  hoarse 
gentleman,  keeping  his  eyes  fiercely  on  the 
outer  doorway,  in  case  a  curious  British 
public  might  attempt  a  violent  entrance, 
"  now,  gen'l'men,  there  'e  stands  afore  ye, 
the  Fattest  Boy  in  the  "World,  without  ex- 
ception, male  or  female;  the  Greatest 
Wonder  of  the  Ao:e  since  Hadam.  Show 
me,  in  yer  British  Museem,  any  such  wonder 
as  that.  Don't  tell  me  about  mermaids  an 
talkin'  fish,  an'  live  Octobers.  What's 
Hafrica  show  to  beat  that'^  You're  at 
liberty  now,  gen'l'men,  to  shake  'ands  with 
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'im,  to  'ave  the  pleasure  of  rememberin'  as 
you've  done  it ;  an'  you  can  feel  'is  slioulder, 
to  know  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  an  you  can  'ave 
the  opportoonity  of  buyin  'is  'istory  up  to 
the  present  date,  jest  for  the  penny  as  it 
costs  to  print,  'undreds  of  thousands  bein 
constantly  sold,  an'  one  sent  special  to 
rylety.  An'  whatever  sum,  genl'men, 
you  may  wish  to  put  into  the  tin  box  'e 
carries — as  marks  of  yer  astonishment — 
'e'll  'ave  for  'is  own." 

I  did  not  shake  'ands,  for  I  felt  that  my 
future  would  be  bearable  without  having 
the  pleasure  of  remembering  as  I'd  done 
it ;  and  I  did  not  feel  'is  shoulder,  because 
1  had  such  very  slight  doubts  that  the  flesh 
tvas  flesh  ;  and  I  did  not  buy  'is  'istory  up 
to  the  present  date,  because  books  at  that 
moment  were  a  sore  subject  with  me.  But 
while  he  turned  his  heavy  shoulder  to  me, 
in  a  mute  pathetic  anticipation  of  my 
scepticism,  I  chose  the  lesser  evil,  and 
dropped  a  half-crown  into  the  tin  box  he 
held.     One  moment  afterwards  I  had  made 
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Taj  escape  into  tlie  blessed  liglit  and  air. 
I  felt  a  slim  man  then — I  was  more.  By 
force  of  contrast,  I  was  wasted  and  attenuat- 
ed, and  I  walked  liglit  as  a  feather,  looking 
into  every  shop-window  (except  the  book- 
sellers') that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass.  The  Fat  Boy  could 
never  come  from  his  lair  and  look  into  the 
shop-windows — never  !  Yet,  if  he  did  not, 
how  could  he  ever  spend  that  money  he 
collected  in  his  tin  box  ?  The  question 
troubled  me  a  good  deal.  Did  he  spend 
it  ?  Did  he  ever  even  count  it,  and  smile 
over  it  ?  (Did  he  ever  smile  over  any- 
thing?) Did  he  even  know  what  was 
done  with  it — or  care  ?  How  did  he  pass 
the  dragging  hours  in  that  slow  dark 
suffocation  behind  the  curtain  ?  He  could 
scarcely — let  me  see — he  could  scarcely 
make  his  dinner  last  more  than  one  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Then  how  long  a 
time  might  he  lighten  by  conjecturing  what 
would  be  his  dinner  to-morrow,  or  in  unctu- 
ous rumination  on  yesterday's  chop — mood- 
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ily,  the  while,  comparing  its  size  with  his 
own  ? 

Could  he  sit  there  and  dream  of  woods 
and  rivers,  and  birds'  songs,  and  a  mother 
who  had  never  shuddered  to  touch  his 
shoulder,  but  had  even  laid  her  lips  upon 
it  in  old  days  ?  Could  he  remember  play- 
fellows w^ho,  though  they  could  run  faster, 
and  leap  farther,  and  climb  higher,  yet 
never  were  more  willing  to  do  a  kindly  act, 
perhaps,  nor  even  had  a  better  story  to 
tell? — Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  the  story 
recalled  to  me  this  morning  by  my  walk  in 
Holborn,  and  memory  will  not  again  be 
annihilated  ! 

Yes,  I  once  wrote  a  novel — that  very 
novel  which  was  to-day  offered  to  an  in- 
different public  for  a  nominal  sum.  Yes,  / 
wrote  it,  though  there  have  lately  been 
happy  moments  when  I  have  forgotten 
the  fact.  How  could  I  defy  destiny  and 
hereditary  genius,  when  the  literary  talent 
was  born  with  me  ?  Before  I  left  off  pina- 
fores, I  had  written  an  original  prose  work, 
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in  the  autobiographical  form,  beginning,  "  I 
was  born  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,"  and 
relating,  in  its  course,  how  I  once  went  to 
spend  the  day  in  France,  and  stayed  so  late 
that,  when  I  returned,  I  found  England  shut 
up  for  the  night.  Then  followed  my  first 
essay  in  verse,  in  the  ambitious  form  of  al- 
literative ode  to  my  (preparatory)  school- 
fellows, beginning  : 

"  Sawney  Sammy  and  Babyish  Bill, 
Useless  Usetace  and  Fighting  Fill." 

Both  these  works  were  much  admired, 
and  led  to  the  eventual  production  of  an 
epic  of  great  length,  the  opening  stanza  of 
which,  as  well  as  my  pride  in  it  (and  its 
punctuation),  I  distinctly  remember  : 

"  The  armies  met — the  fight  began! 
Oh,  what  a  thrilling  sight ! 
Oh,  what  a  slaughter  on  that  field  ! 
That  dark— that  awful  night !" 

It  related  to  no  particular  fight,  and  no 
particular  field,  and  no  particular  night ; 
but  then,  after  all,  vagueness  is  a  great 
charm  in  poetry,  and  this  vagueness  great- 
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]y  charmed  both  author  and  audience — by- 
audience  I  refer  solely  to  a  spinster  aunt, 
who,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  sympathised 
keenly  in  all  my  literary  pursuits. 

That  was  long  ago  ;  and  my  aunt  no 
more  listens  and  smiles,  and  nods  and 
praises,  and  dreams  of  that  glorious  future 
when  the  world  should  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
its  talented  son.  (The  world's  smiles  seem- 
ed different  to  her,  I  think,  before  she 
folded  her  hands  with  that  last  gentle 
smile.)  Ay,  long  ago,  for  those  locks  of 
mine  which,  on  a  Saturday  night,  she  used 
to  curl  so  excruciatingly  into  a  strip  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  are  scant  and 
grizzled  now  ;  and  the  shoulders  on  which 
my  deep-frilled  collars  used  rigidly  to 
slope,  are  growing  so  wide  that  I  might 
well  have  trembled  to-day,  with  a  fore- 
shadowing of  that  time  when  I  must  leave 
off  neck-appendages  altogether,  like  the 
Greatest  Wonder  Of  The  Age. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  my  early 
promise,    I   no    sooner   reached   manhood 
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tlian  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  novel.  I 
took  the  first  step  very  deliberately  :  it  was 
to  buy  the  paper.  I  chose  the  thickest 
sermon  paper  I  could  get ;  for  the  idea  of 
using  on  this  work  any  material  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  ordinary 
writing,  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  Besides,  did  not  my  aunt 
emphatically  assert  that  nothing  would 
influence  the  publisher  so  much  as  the 
quality  of  the  paper  ?  After  that  prepara- 
tion, I  built  my  plot;  and,  in  an  unfortunate 
moment,  I  let  a  "  few  particular  friends  " 
into  the  secret.  To  show  their  boundless 
interest  in  my  work,  these  few  particular 
friends  visited  me  constantly  and  spasmo- 
dically (during  that  time  when  solitude 
was  invaluable),  with  this  kind  of  cheerful 
greeting  : 

*'  Put  on  your  hat  at  once.  I'm  going 
to  introduce  you  to  a  splendid  old  charac- 
ter, who  will  be  worth  anything  if  you 
work  him  up  cleverly." 

"  Oh  !  by  the  way,  old  fellow,  you  must 
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run  down  with  me  into  Devonshire.  You 
could  make  half  a  dozen  chapters  out  of 
the  scenery  I'll  show  you.  Put  up  your 
papers." 

'*  Stop  writing,  my  dear  fellow.  I've  a 
first-rate  story  for  you,  of  which  you  can 
make  famous  use.  It  is  a  whole  novel  in 
itself :  a  glorious  breach  of  promise  case." 

My  blood  boils  when  I  recall  that  last 
offer ;  for  I  did  work  in  the  breach  of 
promise  case  ;  only  as  a  "  super  "  among 
incidents,  but  I  did  work  it  in ;  and — but 
let  me  not  anticipate. 

My  aunt's  excitement  over  the  great 
work  was  simply  indescribable.  She  al- 
ways passed  my  study-door  on  tip-toe, 
generally  breathing  a  loud  and  deep-toned 
"'  Hush  !"  to  invisible  servants. 

"I  know  so  well,  my  dear  Augustus," 
she  would  observe,  with  a  grave  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  her  words,  "  how 
one  false  stroke  of  your  pen  might  be  the 
means  of  forfeiting  your  fame." 

She  asked  no  perplexing  questions  ;  she 
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admired  unliesitatiDgly  every  idea  I  pro- 
pounded ;  unquestioningly  praised  when  I 
had  read  her  a  favourite  passage,  even 
though  its  length  might  encourage  som- 
nolence.— My  favourite  passages  were  al- 
ways long ;  I  have  remarked  a  similar 
merit  in  other  authors. 

The  story  grew  rapidly.  It  surprised 
even  myself  to  find  how  the  sheets  accumu- 
lated, and  how  soon  I  was  ready  to  write 
''  Finisr 

"  And  now,  Augustus,"  cried  my  aunt, 
fluttering  with  excitement,  "  write  the 
title.     I  long  to  see  it." 

Trembling  in  my  proud  anticipations,  I 
wrote  the  title :  Believe  Me  if  all  those 

ENDEAEING  YOUNG  ChARMS. 

''  But,"  mused  my  aunt,  laying  her 
fingers  on  her  forehead,  "have  I  not  heard 
that  title  before,  my  dear  ?" 

"  As  a  song,"  I  explained.  "  That  is 
just  what  makes  it  so  suitable  for  the  title 
of  a  novel,  don't  you  see?" 

And  she  saw. 
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Well,  I  sent  the  MS.  three  vols,  on  their 
trial  trip  to  the  publishers,  an  honourable 
firm,  whose  doors  I  haunted,  through  the 
succeedincj  month,  with  a  wild  sense  of 
proprietorship,  wondering  what  would  be 
their  sensations  if  they  could  but  know 
that  the  author  of  Believe  Me  if  all  teose 
ENDEARING  YOUNG  Charms  was  just  then  pass- 
ing the  house.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  and  during  the  process  I  trod  upon 
air,  and  fed  upon  future  fame. 

At  last  there  came  an  acceptance  of  my 
novel ;  but  the  letter  from  the  honourable 
firm  bore  this  alarming  postscript : 

"We  do  not  like  the  title  you  have 
chosen.  Kindly  select  another  and  send  us." 

From  that  moment  began  the  real  labour 
— or,  I  may  say,  the  real  torture — of 
authorship.  1  had  constructed  my  plot 
easily  ;  I  had  padded  without  difficulty ;  I 
had  carried  on  conversations  without 
pause  ;  the  description  of  charming  scenery 
had  been  child's  play.  But  the  title  was 
to  prove  too  much  for  me. 
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I  sent  a  second — only  to  hear,  after  a 
few  days'  respite,  that  that  would  un- 
questionably ruin  the  novel.  But  if  I 
would  submit  a  list,  one  should  be  chosen. 

I  submitted  a  list  (after  days  and  nights 
of  compilation),  and  was  requested  to  try 
again. 

"  To  make  the  novel  successful  it  must 
have  a  good  title,  as — unless  the  author's 
name  be  well  known — no  novel  will  circu- 
late without  an  attractive  title." 

I  saw  the  force  of  this.  My  name  was 
not  well  known  (yet),  and  so  my  book 
must  have  an  attractive  title. 

I  grew  desperate,  and  sent  a  list  daily. 
I  thought  over  a  title  for  that  novel  from 
dawn  to  dusk.  I  lay  awake  all  night 
musing  over  it.  I  grew  idiotic  on  other 
subjects,  and  insane  on  that. 

Every  speech  I  either  heard  or  uttered, 
I  turned  and  twisted  and  distorted,  under 
the  possibility  that  it  might  by  chance  fall 
into,  or  suggest,  a  title.  I  read  through 
Shakespeare    and    T upper    and    Claribel. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Then  I  tried  Job  and  Lamentations. 
Madness  gradually  became  evident  in  my 
glance.  My  lips  moved  perpetually,  as  I 
conned  over  verses  and  mottoes  and  pro- 
verbs. My  general  conduct  evinced  such 
symptoms  of  idiocy  that  my  poor  aunt,  in 
her  alarm,  consulted  a  physician. 

^'  Augustus,  my  dear,"  she  explained  to 
me  afterwards,  in  a  nervous  tremor,  "he 
is  sure  that  you  have  something  on  your 
mind." 

I  laughed  wildly.  There  would  have 
been  hope  for  me  if  I  had.  No ;  my 
malady  was  having  nothing  on  my  mind. 

Three  months  of  acute  suffering,  and 
then  this  letter  came  to  me  from  the- 
honourable  firm : 

"  Deae  SlE, 

"  As  you  have  not  yet 
offered  us  a  title  which  is  likely  to  make 
your  novel  attractive,  we  have  now  decided 
to  adopt  the  first,"  &c. 

So  that  was  settled,  and  my  lists  and 
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agony  had  been  unavailing  torture ! 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  reaction,  after 
twelve  weeks  of  title  on  the  brain,  my 
aunt  and  I  went  into  the  country ;  and 
there  we  sat  romantically  about  the  fields, 
and  discoursed  upon  the  worthlessness  of 
fame — and  felt  very  complacent  all  the 
time  about  the  forthcoming  novel.  And 
gradually  I  lost  the  appearance  of  a  natural, 
and  rose  up— a  man  and  an  author  ! 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  appearance  of 
the  first  advertisement  ?  And  when  I 
read,  ''  Kow  ready  at  all  the  libraries,"  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst. 

I  received  six  copies  from  the  honour- 
able firm,  and  I  don't  believe  my  aunt's 
life  contained  a  prouder  or  happier  moment 
than  that  one  in  which  I  wrote  her  name 
in  the  first  copy.  Before  the  book  was 
read,  the  eyes  that  had  grown  dim  in  all 
the  sad  places,  and  bright  and  twinkling 
in  all  the  happy  ones — as  no  other  eyes 
ever  did,  or  will — were  closed  beneath  a 
simple  cross  on  the  hill  at  Highgate ;  and 
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tlie  hands  wliich  turned  the  leaves  with 
such  slow  pride  were  still  upon  the  breast 
which  had  never  been  cold  until  then. 

To  whom  should  I  present  my  four 
remaining  copies  ?  I  was  not  long  un- 
decided. Such  a  very  lively  interest  had 
three  very  particular  friends  taken  in  the 
work  all  along,  that  my  mind  w^as  soon 
made  up  to  send  a  copy  to  each  of  them 

I  never  enter  now  the  houses  of  these 
friends.  And  when  (during  a  supper- 
party  I  gave  last  week)  the  hats  and  coats 
of  my  guests  were  cleverly  stolen  from  my 
hall,  neither  of  those  particular  friends  lost 
hat  or  coat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
hats  and  coats  never  liang  there  now. 
Irrevocably  were  we  sundered  by  Believe 

Me  IE  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING  YOUNG  ChAEMS. 

One  of  these  particular  friends  was  the 
barrister  who  had  brought  me  the  breach 
of  promise  case,  and  he  took  offence 
because  I  had  made  so  little  of  it.  Another 
had  once  been  best  man  at  a  wedding,  and 
fancied   he   had   been  "  taken  off."     The 
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third  was  a  literary  friend,  whose  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  novel  was  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  covered  with  ''  errors  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you,  and  sug- 
gestions for  alterations  if  a  second  edition 
should  be  required." 

Perhaps  if  a  second  edition  had  been 
required,  I  should  have  borne  this  better. 

I  did  not  present  the  remaining  copy. 

From  the  day  my  novel  was  announced, 
I  bought  every  journal  in  which  a  literary 
criticism  was  likely  to  be  found ;  and  I  read 
every  word  that  was  said  of  the  current 
works  of  fiction,  pleasantly  conscious  of 
how  agreeably  the  critics  would  be  struck 
by  the  originality  and  ability  of  my  novel, 
after  the  evidently  worthless  or  injurious 
trash  they  had  to  undergo. 

Even  now,  how  well  I  can  recall  my  own 
first  review  !  It  might  have  been  yesterday, 
so  vividly  do  I  remember  how  my  fingers 
trembled  on  the  paper ;  then  how  a  pillar 
of  cloud  stood  between  my  eyes  and  the 
words ;  then  a  pillar  of  fire ;  then  it  grew 
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all  clear  ao^ain — black  letters  forming  words 
in  lines  before  me. 

But  it  was  some  one  else's  book — surely 
some  one  else's  book — some  one  else's  book, 
of  course.  Yet  two  or  three  copies  of  this 
paper  had  been  sent  me,  and  each  was 
marked.  That  must  mean  something.  It 
must  be  my  book,  then — yes  ;  for  as  I  read 
the  names  grew  familiar,  striking  as  blows 
from  out  this  incomprehensible  chaos  of 
censure.  Yes,  it  was  my  book  ;  so  I  read 
the  criticism  again  and  again,  slowly 
through  ;  then  folded  the  paper  quietly,  and 
fancied  all  this  had  happened  once  before — 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  This  book  " 
— so  the  words  had  run  upon  the  paper,  so 
they  rang  now  in  my  ears — "was  written 
with  a  purpose,  over  and  above  its  mani- 
fold other  sins,  and  this  purpose  was  the 
encouragement  of  breaches  of  promise." 

There  were  two  things  I  had  studiously 
avoided  in  my  story — a  moral  and  a  purpose. 
Kow  I  found  that  I  had  been  all  along  in 
the    dark   as    to    the    author's    intentions. 
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utterly  unconscious  of  the  purpose  of  his 
story.  And  this  breach  of  promise,  insert- 
ed almost  at  the  last  moment,  in  its  whole 
treatment  occupied  one  chapter. 

That  was  my  first  review,  and  I  received 
quite  half  a  dozen  copies,  from  half  a  dozen 
particular  friends.  When  other  notices, 
of  a  favourable  nature,  followed,  only  one 
young  man — who  was  known  to  be  very 
poor,  and  suspected  to  be  weak  in  intellect 
— sent  me  copies  of  the  papers  containing 
them. 

That's  all  I  have  to  tell  about  the  novel 
I  once  wrote.  It  had  its  brief  career  of 
popularity,  then  died,  as  novels — like  their 
writers — will.  I  regret  it  chiefly  because, 
if  it  had  made  me  a  famous  literary  man,  I 
should  never  have  weighed  seventeen  stone 
— at  least,  I  know  no  successful  novelist 
who  does.  But  the  real  reason  why  I  have 
never  written  another  novel,  is  because  I 
knew  it  would  take  me  twenty  years  to 
find  a  title. 

So  I  am  content  to  enjoy  myself  in  a 
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placid,  unliterarj  sort  of  way ;  appreciating 
my  clioice  especially  on  sucli  a  day  as  this, 
when  I  can  compare  my  own  old  age  with 
that  which  must  eventually  descend  upon 
the  Fat  Boy. 

Can  there  be  any  hope  of  his  breaking 
loose  some  day,  and — suddenly  finding 
strength  in  his  great  wrists,  and  power  in 
his  huge  shoulders — laying  low  his  hoarse 
proprietor,  and  the  blighted  sweeper,  and  the 
pensive  seamstress  ;  and  escaping^  out  into 
the  world,  which  has  a  little  more  to  show 
him  than  those  few  straggling  gazers  who 
view  him  with  a  calm  disquiet  now,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  one  penny  per  head? 

I  think  I  should  like  him  to  try  it ;  and 
yet  I  have  ransacked  my  mind  for  an  hour 
and  cannot  fix  on  any  calling  he  could 
follow.  So  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all, 
that  old  age  should  creep  unawares  into 
that  curtained  corner,  and  wrap  itself  deli- 
berately about  the  ponderous,  passive  figure. 

I  have  done  with  the  Fat  Boy  now,  I 
hope.     I  take  up  a  new  review,  and  read 
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the  pithy  remarks  on  recent  novels.  I  find 
myself  chuckling  over  the  fact  that  one  is 
dull,  one  improper,  one  mandlin,  and  one 
coarse.  I  feel  with  what  patience  the 
critics  must  possess  their  souls  before  they 
can  read  such  works,  while  life  is  limited 
to  threescore  years  and  ten.  I  feel  with 
them  keenly ;  for — whether  I  plough  on 
steadily,  or  whether  I  dip  in  at  random ; 
whether  I  begin  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end — all  my  efforts  to  read  a  three-volume 
novel  now  end  in  failure.  It  is  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  run  through  these  racy 
criticisms,  in  which  a  few  lines  dissect 
each  triad  of  volumes ;  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  critic  for  setting  the  worn  old  sub- 
jects before  me  in  a  side-light  of  spicy  cyni- 
cism. My  muscles  relax,  and  I  feel  my 
dinner  comfortably  digest. 

Was  it  really  1  who  felt  these  words  as 
stabs  one  day,  and  failed  to  see  justice  in 
the  sarcasm,  or  fairness  in  the  ridicule? 
It  seems  impossible.  But  then  it  was  so 
long  ago,  and  I  didn't  weigh  seventeen 
stone. 
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I.  ''teue  of  heaet. 


A  SMALL,  old-fashioned  cottage  where 
a  woman  sits  working  in  the  porch. 
A  tiny  cottage,  in  a  garden  stocked  only 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  save  for  the 
hardy  creepers  clinging  to  the  porch.  But 
then  their  blossoms  gleam  as  white  and 
pure  as  any  rare  exotics,  and  the  dark 
leaves  move  softly  in  the  fairy  light,  as 
the  breeze  nestles  there,  after  its  flight 
across  the  heath  from  that  far  line  of  bril- 
liance which,  though  but  a  ribbon's  width, 
is  the  broad  sea  flashing  in  the  sun.  A 
slight,  pale  woman,  wearing  a  widow's 
cap  upon  her  smooth  brown  hair ;  but  with 
such  a  look  of  love  and  lonorins:  on  her 
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face  tliat  she  too  has  a  beauty  which  it  is 
good  to  look  upon.  A  small  and  isolated 
cottage,  but  a  home  of  love  and  peace ;  a 
plain  and  quiet  countrywoman,  with  a 
wealth  of  warm  affection  in  her  heart. 

As  she  sits  there  alone,  Mary  Sullivan  is 
dreaming  the  old  dreams  which  have  cheered 
her  through  her  ten  years  of  widowhood 
— bright  but  never  impossible  dreams  of 
the  future  of  her  only  son — and  glancing 
backward,  too,  over  her  own  life,  wondering 
a  little  (just  a  little)  if  many  women  of 
her  age  have  seen  no  more  of  the  world 
than  she,  who  has  not  spent  one  night  of 
her  life  beyond  this  village  w^here  her  hus- 
band has  been  schoolmaster.  Is  it  to  be 
always  so  ?  A  steadfast  light  comes  into 
her  eyes,  and  her  quiet  lips  break  into  a 
smile,  made  beautiful  by  proud  and  loving 
trust—''  That  shall  be  left  to  Davy,"  she 
says,  uttering  softly  the  one  name  which 
now  means  all  the  world  to  her.  ''  His 
choice  will  be  my  choice." 

From  the  porch  where  Mary  sits,  she 
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can  catch  a  glimpse,  througli  the  trees,  of 
the  road  along  which  the  stage-coach  daily 
passes.  This  spot  she  is  watching  eagerly, 
and  when  the  four  horses  come  within 
sight  at  last,  she  drops  her  knitting  and 
rises.  Nervously  drawing  her  hand  across 
her  strained,  glad  eyes,  she  turns  and 
enters  the  cottage ;  as  if  she  dared  not 
wait,  even  those  few  minutes  which  will 
bring  the  coach  into  sight  again,  close  to 
the  garden- gate. 

Tea  is  laid  for  two  in  the  pleasant  little 
kitchen,  and  the  table — though  it  bears 
upon  its  snowy  cloth  no  luxuries  beyond 
home-made  cakes  and  fresh-laid  eggs — has 
quite  a  festive  look.  The  mother  stands 
and  gazes  round  her  with  a  smile.  Is 
there  nothing  more  that  she  can  bring  for 
Davy?  Her  hands  are  clasped  together, 
and  her  breath  is  quickening,  for  she 
knows  that  any  moment  now  her  boy  may 
rush  in,  past  that  line  of  sunshine  at  the 
open  door.  But  she  does  not  know  how  in- 
tently she  is  listening  for  his  footstep  upon 
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the  gravel,  nor  how  her  face  brightens 
when  he  comes  in  at  last. 

''  Mother !" 

'^Oh,  Davy,  Davy!" 

The  greeting  bursts  from  the  hearts  of 
both,  in  that  first  moment ;  then  the  boy's 
lips  are  clinging  to  his  mother's,  and  her 
arms  hold  him  in  that  entii^e  love  which  a 
widowed  mother  so  often  lavishes  upon  an 
only  son. 

The  meal,  which  she  has  prepared  with 
loving  hands,  is  over ;  and  the  mother  and 
her  boy  sit  together  in  their  favourite 
corner  of  the  porch,  while  the  sun  sets  far 
away  across  the  sea. 

''  Four  whole  weeks  of  idleness,  and  of 
home,  and  of  you,  mother,"  David  says. 
"  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true." 

''But  you  like  school,  Davy?"  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan asks,  wistfully.  "  You  are  happy 
there  ?" 

"  Happy  ?  oh,  yes ;  and  getting  on  cap- 
itally. Of  course  I  try  to  do  that,  mother, 
as  grandfather  urged  it  so,  when  he  con- 
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descended  to  put  me  to  this  school.  Per- 
haps he  will  help  me  a  little,  even  when  the 
five  years  are  over.  I  will  soon  rise,  if 
he  gives  me  a  start  after  this  promised 
school  term." 

^'  And  if  he  does  not,  this  education  is  a 
great  help,  Davy.  You  w411  be  seventeen 
when  you  leave  the  college,  and  clever, 
and  able  to  do  anything." 

*'  Anything — everything,  mother,"  as- 
serts the  boy,  softly  drawing  her  arm 
about  his  neck.  "I  shall  be  a  man,  and 
you  shall  never  want  anything  again.  You 
shall  have  a  large  house  and  garden,  and  I 
shall  come  home  to  you  every  evening  from 
my  office — where  I  shall  earn  the  money, 
you  know.  It  must  be  near  London,  be- 
cause men  don't  get  rich  except  in  London, 
I  expect.     Shall  you  like  it,  mother  ?" 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be 
rich,  Davy?" 

"  Only/'  the  boy  answers,  his  eyes  upon 
his  mother's  face,  '^only  just  rich  enough 
to    make    you    comfortable    and    happy, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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mother  ;  that  you  may  never  have  to  work 
as  you  work  now  ;  or  to  deny  yourself,  as 
you  deny  yourself  now.  You  have  so 
little,  mother,  to  make  your  life  easy  and 
bright." 

"  Little  !"  she  cries  through  her  happy 
tears.     ''  Little  !  when  I  have  you,  Davy  ?" 

*'  We  both  have  all  we  need,  dear 
mother,"  the  boy  says,  laying  his  curly 
head  upon  her  shoulder.  ''  I  would  not 
change  homes  with  the  richest  boy  in  all 
our  college  (though  he  would  laugh  at  the 
notion) ;  but  still  I  mean  to  give  you  more. 
I  am  making  the  most  of  my  time." 

''And  what  do  the  masters  say  of  you, 
Davy?" 

''  That  I  am  the  best  arithmetician  in 
the  school,"  the  boy  says,  laughing;  '^and 
best  (for  my  age)  in  one  or  two  other 
things.  But,  mother,  I  beat  every  fellow 
—  older  or  younger — hollow  at  gym- 
nastics." 

*' What  are  they?'''  asks  Mary,  wonder- 
ing.   But,  though  David  explains  at  length, 
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her  idea  of  the  science  is  only  a  little  less 
vague  when  he  finishes  than  it  had  been 
when  he  began. 

"  We  have  a  splendid  gymnasium  at 
school,  and  you  should  see  me.  There's 
not  a  fellow  who  can  come  anywhere  near 
me.  And  I  have  a  prize  to  show  you, 
mother — not  for  that,"  he  adds,  with  a 
laugh  at  her  surprise,  "but  for  accounts. 
I  won  it  to  please  grandfather,  because, 
after  all,  he  was  very  good  to  put  me  to 
school,  though  he  will  not  personally 
notice  either  of  us.  It  is  almost  like 
giving  me  a  fortune,  isn't  it  ?  And  therefore 
better  than  if  he  asked  me  to  his  house, 
although  that  would  show  he  had  forgiven 
my  father  for — settling  here." 

"  Almost  a  fortune — yes,"  she  answers, 
gravely  stroking  his  brown  curls.  ''  But 
try  to  think  less  of  being  rich  than  of 
being  good  and  true-hearted,  my  own 
child." 

"  I  do,  mother,"  he  says  earnestly,  "  only 
I  talk  more  of  the  one.     And  when  I  think 

d2 
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things  over,  mother,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
a  man's  occupation  need  make  no  difference. 
My  father  had  nothing  harder  to  battle 
with  than  the  ignorance  of  a  lot  of  boys, 
who,  after  all,  loved  him,  and  tried  to 
please  him.  But  I  may  be  just  as  good  a 
man,  battling  with  the  world  (which  seems 
so  far  from  us,  and  so  unreal  to  us  yet)  as 
he  was  in  this  dear  quiet  nook.  Don't  you 
feel  this,  mother  ?" 

Yes,  she  feels  it.  Small  as  her  know- 
ledge is,  she  knows  of  One  who  walked 
unspotted  through  the  world  ;  and  poor  as 
she  may  be,  she  is  rich  in  her  trust  in  Him. 

The  sunset  light  is  dying  now,  and  the 
mother  and  son  sit  watching  it,  in  a  silence 
which  is  sweet  with  love  and  sympathy. 
And  ^hen  those  fair,  pink  clouds  fade  and 
vanish  from  above  the  sea,  they  rise  and 
go  into  the  cottage  together. 

II.    "  FOR  HER  DEAR  SAKE." 

That  first  vacation  of  David's  has 
passed  like  a  dream  to  his    mother,    and 
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now  that  the  last  day  has  arrived,  she 
feels  as  if  only  a  week  had  sped,  though 
she  has  so  regretfully  and  hungrily  counted 
(each  morning  and  each  night)  both  the 
days  that  have  been  spent,  and  those  that 
are  to  come. 

Another  long  absence  follows ;  another 
bright  home-coming  (on  a  frosty  Christ- 
mas evening  now)  ;  another  absence ;  and 
so  on,  and  on,  and  on ;  until  David  comes 
home  from  school  for  the  last  time  of  all. 

He  meets  his  mother  just  within  the 
porch,  where  the  flowers  bloom  that  Sum- 
mer as  they  have  bloomed  through  every 
Summer  of  his  life,  and  he  has  no  cloud 
upon  his  face.  But,  later  on,  his  mother's 
anxious  question  is  answered  a  little 
sadly. 

"  Yes,  mother  ;  I  heard  from  the  lawyer 
yesterday.  Grandfather's  will  does  not 
mention  either  of  us.  He  has  given  me 
all  the  help  he  meant  to  give.  Well,  he 
has  been  very  good,  and  now  I  am  ready 
to  make  my  own  start  in  the  world.     But 
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I  must  go  at  once.  One  delicious  day 
with  you  here,  then  for  London !  Don't 
look  so  sad,  my  mother ;  this  shall  not  be 
a  long  separation  ;  not  even  so  long  as  the 
old  school  terms,  for  I  will  soon  come  back 
to  fetch  you." 

So,  after  this  one  day,  he  goes,  laughing 
over  his  scanty  purse,  because  his  hands 
are  strong,  he  says,  and  his  fortune — hope 
and  courage.  But  when  he  looks  back,  it 
is  only  through  a  mist  of  tears  that  he 
can  see  the  little  cottage  where  he  leaves 
his  mother  in  her  loneliness. 

After  David's  departure  the  days  pass 
for  Mrs.  Sullivan  just  as  the  old  school- 
days have  done,  except  that  now  she  has 
a  daily  excitement  in  his  letters.  Never 
can  she  settle  to  anything  until  the  post- 
man has  come  up  the  garden-path,  and 
given  into  her  trembling  hand  the  letter 
David  never  fails  to  send  ;  the  letter  (full 
of  love  and  bravery  and  hope)  which  does 
his  mother's  heart  such  good. 

At   last  one  letter   comes  in  which  he 
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tells  Ler  he  has  found  employment  in  an 
accountant's  office  ;  employment  which  is 
very  easy  to  him,  and  which  he  likes, 
though  the  salary  he  is  to  receive  is  a  much 
smaller  one  than  he  had  anticipated  when 
he  so  hopefully  began  his  search. 

^'  But  I  will  work  so  well,"  he  writes, 
''that  the  firm  will  raise  my  salary  soon, 
and  then  I  will  come  for  you.  Ah  !  mother, 
I  can  indeed  work  hard,  and  long,  and 
steadily,  for  that  good  end." 

So,  in  the  cottage,  Mary  works  hard  too  ; 
confident  in  the  realisation  of  his  plan,  and 
living  with  him,  through  her  long  day- 
dreams, in  a  London  which  exists  in  her 
imagination  only — a  wide,  calm  city  where 
all  the  young  men  have  David's  face  and 
David's  nature,  and  guide  skilfully  the 
machinery  of  the  world. 

But  the  time  goes  on,  and  David  only 
earns  what  he  has  earned  at  first.  ''  And 
so,"  he  writes,  a  little  sadly  now,  ''  the 
home  with  you  is  still  out  of  my  reach,  for 
poverty  here,  mother,  would  be  to  you  a 
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hundred-  times  worse  than  poverty  at 
home." 

"When  he  has  Been  absent  for  a  year,  he 
comes  home  to  spend  his  birthday  with  his 
mother ;  a  Summer  day  which  they  have 
spent  together  for  all  the  eighteen  years  of 
David's  life.  Then  he  goes  back  to  his 
work,  still  hopeful  of  the  rise  which  his 
earnest  and  untiring  servitude  is  to  win. 

Six  months  pass,  and  then,  one  Sunday 
night,  David  walks  unexpectedly  into  the 
cottage  kitchen,  where  his  mother  sits  be- 
fore the  fire,  softly  singing  to  herself  a 
hymn  which  she  has  heard  in  church  that 
day.  When  she  starts  up — her  face,  in 
that  moment  of  surprise,  white  as  death — 
David  sees  how  little  able  she  is  to  bear 
any  shock  where  he  is  concerned.  But  her 
delight,  one  minute  afterwards,  makes  up 
for  all,  and  that  Sunday  night  is  one  which 
both  will  love  to  remember. 

"  Can  you  not  stay  one  day  ?"  the  mother 
pleads.  "  Must  you  really  go  back  to- 
morrow, Davy?" 
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''  To-daj,  you  mean,  motlier.  Look,  we 
have  cliatted  till  after  midnight  already. 
Never  mind,  we  have  'four  whole  hours 
more,  thanks  to  the  new  railway.  Don't 
go  to  bed,  mother  ;  I  cannot  spare  you  for 
that  time." 

She  has  never  thought  of  leaving  him  ; 
so,  beside  the  cheerful  fire,  they  sit  and 
talk ;  first  of  the  lives  which  they  have 
separately  led,  and  then  of  that  life  which 
they  are  presently  to  lead  together — for 
David  has  come  home  on  purpose  to  bring 
joyful  tidings.  The  long-talked-of  home 
will  be  ready  soon,  for  he  is  earning  a  high 
salary  now,  and  all  the  old  bright  plans  are 
to  be  carried  out. 

''But,  Davy,"  Mrs.  Sullivan  says,  when 
she  rises  at  last  to  prepare  the  early  break- 
fast, "  how  very  hard  you  must  be  working, 
only  to  be  spared  for  one  day,  after  a 
whole  twelve  months  of  service  !" 

"  I  could  have  had  one  holiday  between," 
he  answers,  "  but  I  would  not  take  it.  It 
was  wiser  not,   mother,  as  this  is  ati  ex- 
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pensive  journey,  even  now  that  we  have 
the  railway." 

"  And  you  have  been  sending  me  your 
money,  David." 

''  But  I  am  earning  so  much  now,"  the 
young  man  says,  with  a  bright  excitement 
in  his  eyes. 

"  And  are  you  happy,  David?" 

*'Yery  happy,  mother — thinking  how 
soon  everything  will  be  as  I  planned  it 
long  ago." 

''But  for  yourself  alone,  are  you  happy, 
dear  ?"  she  asks,  wistfully. 

"I!     Oh  yes,  mother,  quite  happy." 

Another  good-bye — "  But  the  last," 
David  says,  as  again  and  again  he  kisses 
his  mother's  shaking  lips. 

III.    '^AH,  POOR  humanity!" 

David  had  said  that  he  would  spend  his 
birthday  at  home — that  June  day  which 
has  always  been  the  one  holiday  of  the 
year  to  his  widowed  mother — but,  on  the 
morning  before,  arrives  a  letter  which  tells 
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her  that  he  is  obliged  to  delay  his  comiDg". 
London  is  very  full,  he  says,  and  he  is 
very  busy ;  so  he  must  give  up  that  day's 
holiday. 

In  every  line  of  this  letter  the  mother 
can  read  his  disappointment,  as  well  as 
the  sorrow  it  gives  him  to  disappoint  her  ; 
and  tears  come  and  blot  out  the  loving 
words,  as  well  as  the  proud  descriptions  of 
the  home  which  is  all  ready  for  her  now, 
out  in  one  of  the  pleasant  northern  suburbs. 
They  blot  out  even  that  simple  request  at 
the  end — "  Think  of  me  more  than  ever  to- 
morrow, mother,  and  pray  for  me  just  at 
nightfall ;  at  that  very  hour  when  we  have 
been  used  to  sit  together  in  the  porch  on 
other  happy  birthday  nights." 

There  is  the  present  of  money  which 
most  letters  bring  her  now,  and  it  is  while 
she  holds  this  in  her  hand  that  she  forms 
a  sudden  resolution ;  and  it  comes  to 
her  at  that  moment  as  so  natural  a  one 
that  she  wonders  where  it  has  been  hidden 
before. 
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She  is  on  lier  way  from  the  village  post- 
officej  where  she  has  been  changing  David's 
order  into  money,  when  the  plan  suggests 
itself,  and  when  she  reaches  home  she  sits 
down  in  the  porch,  and  makes  it  all  clear 
to  herself.  David  is  working  very  hard, 
and  is  to  be  lonely  on  his  birthday.  How 
can  she  better  use  his  gift  to  her  than  by 
giving  him  a  pleasure  he  cannot  expect, 
and  so  prevent  his  being  solitary  on  that 
day  which  they  have  never  yet  spent 
apart?  As  he  cannot  come  to  her,  she 
will  go  to  hiiu  Ah !  how  his  face  will 
brighten  when  he  sees  his  mother  come  in  ! 
How  he  will  start  up  with  outstretched 
arms  to  clasp  her  !  That  moment  will  re- 
pay her  for  any  trouble  she  may  have  in 
reaching  him. 

"When  once  the  resolution  is  formed,  it 
holds  her  tenaciously,  and  she  begins  her 
preparations  at  once,  glad  and  excited  as 
a  child.  She  packs  her  basket,  putting  in  a 
chicken,  and  butter,  and  eggs,  and  cream, 
because   David  has    said   that    he    never 
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enjo3^s  these  things  in  London  as  he  does  at 
home ;  and  she  smiles  as  she  ties  a  dainty 
white  cloth  over  them  all ;  for  she  is 
picturing  her  boy's  delight  when  he  shall 
unpack  these  luxuries  which  she  has 
brought  him  from  his  own  villaore.  All 
that  night  she  lies  aAvake,  yet  rises  brisk 
and  active,  almost  wondering  if  she  can 
really  be  the  Mary  Sullivan  who  has 
never  entered  a  railway  carriage  in  her 
life — she,  a  traveller,  starting  alone  to  a 
far-off  city  of  which  she  knows  nothing ! 

Taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  she 
walks  to  the  Eectory  to  leave  the  key  of 
her  cottage  with  her  clergyman,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  instructions  for  her 
journey.  He  gives  them  clearly  and  cir- 
cumstantially ;  and,  walking  with  her  to 
the  station,  sees  her  off,  with  the  precious 
basket  in  her  care,  and  that  look  of  stead- 
fast happiness  in  her  eyes. 

It  is  a  long  journey,  but  the  anticipation 
of  David's  delight  at  seeing  her,  shortens 
and  beautifies  the  way.    So  she  starts  with 
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surprise  when  a  fellow-traveller  tells  her 
she  is  at  Paddington.  Timidly  she  stands 
back  from  the  crowd,  holding  her  basket 
tight  upon  her  arm,  and  watching  the 
passers-by  with  wistful,  patient  eyes. 
What  a  great  place  this  station  is  !  And 
everyone  so  busy  and  engrossed ! 

"  If  you  please,  I  want  to  reach  Farring- 
don  Street.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
w^hat  to  do  ?" — she  has  at  last  accosted  a 
porter,  as  he  passes  with  a  hamper  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Cross  to  Metropolitan." 

Cross  to  Metropolitan  !  The  words  are 
foreign  words  to  her.  What  can  they 
mean  ?  Is  there  a  river,  then,  between 
her  and  David  ? 

Another  porter,  coming  slowly  up  as 
the  crowd  disperses,  sees  the  puzzled  look 
upon  the  woman's  face,  sees  how  she 
shrinks  apart  in  her  neat  country  dress, 
and  holds  her  basket  with  such  care  and 
pride. 
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"  "Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?"  he  inquires 
kindly. 

"  To  Farringdon  Street.  I  am  to  cross 
something,  but  I  could  not  understand. 
I'm  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome." 

"  You'd  far  better  have  a  cab,"  the  man 
says,  in  a  tone  of  involuntary  kindliness. 
*'  Do  you  mind  the  expense  ?" 

^'I  have  six  shillings  in  change,"  she 
answers,  looking  gratefully  into  his  face. 
''  Will  that  do  ?" 

''Half  of  it." 

He  takes  her  to  one  of  the  waiting  cabs, 
and  makes  a  bargain  with  the  man,  in  her 
presence ;  then  he  closes  the  door  upon 
her,  and  smiles  as  she  drives  away. 

And  this  is  London — this  line  of  streets, 
and  crowd  of  people,  and  deafening  sound 
of  wheels  !  Poor  Davy !  How  he  must 
long  for  the  quiet  shady  lanes,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  coming  inland  from  the  sea  ! 

The  cab  stops,  and  Mary  Sullivan  stands 
with   beating  heart  at  the  door  of  a  tall 
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narrow  house  in  Farringdon  Street,  and 
rings  the  bell  faintly.  She  waits  what  she 
thinks  a  long,  long  time  before  a  young 
woman  appears  in  answer  to  her  modest 
summons. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  in 
which  room  I  shall  find  my  son  ?" 

*'  "What's  your  son's  name  ?"  the  girl 
asks,  with  a  long  stare. 

''  David  Sullivan." 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  she  says,  a  little 
more  pleasantly.  ''He's  out.  Would  you 
like  to  step  into  the  passage  and  rest  ?" 

''Thank  you,"  David's  mother  says 
gently,  as  she  meets  this  unlooked-for 
blow,  "  I  would  much  rather  go  to  him." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  though. 
He's  nearly  always  out.  He's  at  an  office 
all  day.  Then  he's  for  ever  going  out  into 
the  country  somewhere  north,  where  he's 
got  a  house  he's  been  furnishing.  I  don't 
know  where  else  he  goes,  but  he's  always 
away  at  night." 

"  He  will  be  at — that  house  you  speak 
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of,  I  suppose  ?"  questions  Marj,  her  voice 
tremblins:  in  its  eagferness,  as  her  thou2:hts 
dwell  on  this  home  which  David  has  been 
preparing  for  her.  ''  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  where  it  is." 

''But  I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answers, 
more  shortly,  "  and  I  should  think  you'd 
better  stay  here  till  he  comes  back." 

*'  I  would  rather  go  to  him.  Do  you 
think  anyone  in  the  house  could  kindly 
tell  me  where  he  is  ?" 

A  young  foreigner  is  coming  down  the 
stairs  as  Mary  speaks,  and  she  looks  shyly 
and  wistfully  at  him.  So  the  girl  asks  the 
question — Does  he  happen  to  know  where 
Mr.  Sullivan  is? 

''  Monsieur  Sulli— Sullivan  ?"  the  young 
man  questions,  laughing  a  little,  as  he 
glances  into  the  face  of  the  country -bred, 
yet  delicate-looking,  woman  who  stands 
holding  her  basket  so  closely  to  her  side. 
''  Yes,  I  know.    Wliy  ?" 

"  I  am  his  mother,"  Mary  says,  her  voice 
bright  with  pride. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Had  you  not  better  wait  here  until  he 
comes  ?" 

"  I  would  far  rather  go  to  him,  if  you 
would  help  me." 

*'  You  are  quite  sure  ?"  he  asks  again, 
with  the  laughing  glance. 

"  Quite  sure,  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  direct  you,  for  I  am  going 
that  way  myself.  You  had  better,  at  any 
rate,  leave  your  basket  here." 

So  she  gives  it  to  the  young  woman, 
with  a  shy  request  that  it  may  be  taken 
care  of,  then  follows  her  guide  out  into 
the  street.  It  seems  to  Mary  that  they 
have  walked  for  miles  down  noisy  and  be- 
wildering streets,  when  they  turn,  and  enter 
a  wide  and  open  doorway.  With  a  sign  to 
his  companion  to  follow,  the  stranger  walks 
on  along  a  carpeted  j^assage,  only  pausing 
a  moment  to  speak  to  a  man  who  is  stand- 
ing there — standing  just  as  if  he  might  be 
waiting  for  them.  Mary  follows  her  guide, 
on  and   on,  wondering  how    this  lighted 
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•way  can  lead  to  any  home  whicli  David 
has  chosen  for  her. 

Yet  all  the  while  her  heart  is  fluttering 
joyfully,  because  the  meeting  must  now  be 
so  near.  Once  more  the  stranger  stops, 
again  to  speak  to  some  one  who  stands  at 
an  inner  door,  then  he  leads  her  through 
it,  on  amid  a  crowd  of  seated  figures. 

"  If  you  sit  here,"  he  says,  with  a  smile, 
pointing  down  to  a  vacant  seat  which  they 
have  reached,  "you  will  soon  see  your  son. 
Watch  the  wide  entrance  opposite  you 
there,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  see 
him." 

Mary  thanks  him  with  simple  earnest- 
ness, then  takes  the  seat  and  waits  ;  her 
eyes  fixed,  with  a  smile  of  expectation  in 
them,  upon  the  opening  opposite. 

What  a  gay,  grand  place  this  is,  with 
lights  like  suns  and  stars  upon  the  ceiling, 
so  far  up,  so  very,  very  far  up  !  Why,  the 
church  at  home  is  not  nearly  so  high  as 
this   room.     But   why  is   it  lighted   yet? 

K  2 
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The  June  sunshine  is  lying  brightly  now 
upon  the  sea  at  home,  and  it  must  be  light 
as  day  in  the  cottage  rooms.  What  thou- 
sands of  faces  are  gathered  here ;  all 
looking  one  way  too,  all  looking  at  that 
door  which  she  has  been  bidden  to  watch. 
Are  they  waiting  for  David  too  ? 

Suddenly  a  band  begins  to  play ;  and 
— puzzled  more  and  more — Mary  turns 
her  eyes  from  the  spot  she  is  watching  so 
intently.  David  has  never  told  her  about 
this  music,  and  these  lights,  and  this  great 
lofty  room,  and  the  watching  crowd.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  And  why  is  Davy  coming 
here  ? 

A  prompt,  tumultuous  sound  of  clap- 
ping in  the  crowd  ;  and  Mary  turns  her 
puzzled  eyes  back  again  to  the  doorway 
she  had  been  bidden  to  watch.  INTo  one 
is  there,  save  the  few  idle  figures  which 
have  stood  there  all  the  time.  But  now, 
in  the  cleared  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  a  man  (who  must  have  passed 
through  while  she  was  gazing  at  the  band, 
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and  wliose  face  is  turned  from  her)  is 
climbing  a  single  rope  suspended  from  the 
roof. 

Wonderingly,  Mary  watches  the  light 
and  active  figure-^-tightlj  clad  in  white 
and  crimson — springing  upwards  with  the 
speed  and  agility  of  a  squirrel.  Why 
should  he  do  this  daring,  foolish  thing  ? 
Is  a  man's  life  so  valueless  that  he  should 
risk  it  thus  to  provoke  a  moment's  passing 
wonder  ?  Is  death  so  trivial  a  thing  that 
he  should  brave  it  recklessly  thus,  to  win 
a  moment's  applause  ?  Ah  !  to  think  of 
this  man's  life,  and  then  of  Davy's ! 

Another  minute,  and  the  man  she 
watches  springs  to  a  double  rope  which 
hangs  from  the  lofty  ceiling ;  and,  sitting 
there  at  ease,  looks  down  upon  the  crowd. 
Then  Mary's  eyes  look  full  into  his  face. 


It  is  a  special  performance  at  the  circus 
on  this  June  night ;  being  the  farewell  of 
the  famous  gymnast,  Monsieur  Sulli,  who. 
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after  his  brief  and  brilliant  career,  is  re- 
tiring from  tlie  profession  in  whicli  he 
shines  without  a  rival ;  intending  to  settle 
down — so  it  is  rumoured,  ironically  and 
discontentedly — to  office  work  with  an 
accountant,  and  to  live  in  a  small  house 
out  in  a  north  suburb,  with  an  old  mother 
from  the  country.  So  ridiculous,  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  fame  ! 

On  this  farewell  night  he  is  to  perform 
(for  the  last  time)  his  greatest  feat — a  feat 
which  no  one  but  himself  has  ever 
attempted.  From  the  flying  trapeze 
where  he  now  stands,  swinging  himself 
carelessly  to  and  fro,  he  will  spring  to  a 
stationary  one,  forty  feet  distant ;  and, 
passing  through  this,  will  catch  it  by  one 
foot  only,  and  hang  suspended  so,  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  arena. 

A  dangerous  exploit,  of  course  ;  but  per- 
formed with  wondrous  nerve  and  skill. 
Surely  it  will  be  a  pity  if,  having  made  his 
reputation,  Monsieur  Sulli  shall  still  per- 
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sist  in  his  determination  to  retire  from  the 
ring. 

A  grand  success !  The  shout  of  ap- 
plause, which  shakes  the  great  building 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  testifies  to  this  be- 
yond a  question. 

Decidedly  a  grand  success — though  in 
one  seat  among  the  crowd,  a  solitary  wo- 
man, who  is  a  stranger  there,  sits  white, 
and  still,  and  dead. 
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TT  was  the  last  night  we  were  to  spend 
together  for  two  years — I  would  not 
'look  beyond  those  years,  and  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  onr  never  sitting  together,  Doris 
and  I,  in  the  Christmas  firelight,  as  we 
were  sitting  now.  I  knew  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  our  separation  had  been 
wisely  and  tenderly  made  for  her  sake ; 
but  that  knowledge  did  not  lessen  the 
utter  loneliness  which  weighed  down  my 
heart  already,  and  would  fill  it  to  over- 
flowing when  I  should  look  vainly,  in  the 
silent  rooms,  for  the  face  which  had  bright- 
ened them  for  seventeen  years.  On  the 
morrow  Doris  Carr,  my  ward  and  cherished 
little  friend,  was  to  leave  me,  that  she  might 
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spend  those  coming  years  witli  her  mother's 
brother,  Colonel  Craig,  at  his  estate  of  Ab- 
bot's Moss,  near  Dublin.  I  knew  that  the  life 
to  which  she  was  going  was  so  widely  dif- 
ferent a  life  from  that  which  we  had  spent 
through  all  this  time,  that,  even  if  my  ward 
came  back  to  me  when  that  life  was  over, 
it  could  not  be  to  fall  into  the  old  groove, 
and  be  once  more  the  child  of  my  care ; 
untouched,  in  her  quiet  country  home,  by 
any  restless  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  ambition.     • 

Sadly  I  thought  of  this,  while  Doris 
sat  beside  me,  but  I  answered  her  bright 
questions  cheerfully;  for  I  dreaded  her 
seeing  what  an  effort  it  was  to  me  to-night 
to  talk  at  all — even  to  her.  Above  all,  I 
dreaded  her  guessing,  what  of  course  she 
never  could  have  guessed,  how  this  parting 
was  for  me  the  renewal  of  an  old  keen 
pain,  which  had  been  lived  through  before 
she  was  born. 

"  Guy,"  she  said,  from  the  depth  of  her 
great  easy-chair,  her  blue,  child-like  eyes 
wandering  slowly  from  the  fire  to  my  face  ; 
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"  isn't  it  strange  that  my  fatlier  should 
have  made  this  arrangement  for  me  in 
his  will  ?  Why  should  I  never  have  gone 
to  Abbot's  Moss  to  see  Uncle  Herbert 
through  all  my  life  before,  and  yet  have 
to  stay  two  years  now,  whether  I  like  it 
or  not  ?" 

"  I  can  only  guess  his  motive,  Doris,"  I 
answered  ;  not  telling  her  how  I  fancied  I 
had  made  it  clear  to  myself  years  ago, 
•when  her  father,  on  his  dying  bed,  told  me 
of  this  wish  of  his. 

*'  It  will  be  a  great  change  for  me,'' 
Doris  continued,  with  unusual  gravity  on 
her  small,  bright  face.  "  We  have  always 
lived  so  quietly  here,  you  and  I  and  Mrs. 
Jocelyn.  Oh !  Guy,  I  shall  miss  your 
mother !  And  I  shall  be  in  such  a  great 
gay  household,  and  presently  have  to 
travel  all  over  the  Continent.  Oh  !•  it  will 
be  such  a  change.  Does  the  will  say— I 
cannot  bear  to  read  ifc,  3^ou  know,  Guy, 
but  I  like  you  to  tell  me  of  it — does  it 
show  that  my  father  had  any  wish  about 
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the  life  I  should  lead,  after  these  two  years 
are  past  ?" 

'*  No  wish  of  his  is  stated  at  all,  Doris," 
I  answered,  glad  that  her  eyes  were  once 
more  fixed  npon  the  fire,  because  I  felt 
the  hot  blood  slowly  mount  into  my  face. 
*'  The  will  merely  repeats  what  he  himself 
said  to  me  when  he  gave  you,  a  little  child, 
into  my  guardianship.  Your  home  Avas  to 
be  here,  in  England,  with  my  mother  and 
myself,  until  you  were  seventeen.  Then, 
on  your  birthday  (though  it  was  Christmas 
Eve)  you  were  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  visit 
your  mother's  brother  and  his  family,  and 
to  travel  with  them  (at  any  rate,  to  stay 
among  them)  until  your  nineteenth  birth- 
day. Tou  are  then  to  inherit  your  pro- 
perty, and  to  be  considered  your  own 
mistress." 

"  And  you  have  a  sealed  letter,  which  my 
father  wrote  me,  to  be  given  then,  haven't 
you,  Guy  ?"  Doris  asked,  her  face  and  voice 
both  very  gentle,  as  she  lay  back  in  the 
rich,  caressing  firelight. 
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^'  Yes,  Doris,  I  shall  ^ive  it  you — I  mean 
send  it  you — on  tliat  day." 

''  And  he  didn't  mark  out  for  me  my 
life  beyond  ?" 

''  That  was  all." 

''  Guy,  my  father  was  always  very  fond 
of  you,  wasn't  he  ?"  questioned  Doris, 
rather  wistfully. 

''We  were  firm,  tried  friends  for  all  the 
years  we  knew  each  other." 

"And  my  mother?  Were  she  and  you 
tried  friends  for  all  the  years  you  knew 
each  other  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  so  seldom  speak  of  my  mother, 
Guy,  and  I  often  wonder  why.  Was  it 
because  she  died  so  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage that  you  didn't  feel  to  know  her  very 
thoroughly?" 

Not  know  her  very  thoroughly !  Ah 
well,  let  that  old,  sad  story  lie  in  the  hush 
of  her  quiet  grave  ;  let  it,  above  all,  never 
bring  a  cloud  upon  that  young  bright  face 
which  so  constantly  and  vividly  reminds 
me  of  it. 
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There  was  a  silent  pause  between  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  Doris  spoke,  with  a 
merry  change  in  her  voice. 

"  What  a  funny  thing  it  will  be,  Guy,  to 
picture  you  spending  day  after  day  without 
me  !  Whom  will  you  get  to  take  my  place  ? 
Who  will  be  always  down  to  make  your 
breakfast,  and  brighten  up  the  fire,  and 
warm  the  papers  ?  Who  will  walk  with 
you  along  miles  and  miles  of  bleak  road 
on  these  frosty  days,  or  stroll  with  you  in 
the  woods  when  the  Summer-time  comes, 
and  make  you  tiny  bouquets  for  your 
coat  ?  Who  will  put  fresh  flowers  in  Mrs. 
Jocelyn's  rooms — just  exactly  those  she 
likes — and  read  to  her,  and  drive  her  when 
you  are  away  ?  And  who  will  sing  to  you 
when  you  are  tired,  or  help  you  to  idle 
away  the  precious  after-dinner  hours  in 
this  favourite  lazy  way  of  yours  ?  Who 
will  take  my  place,  and  do  these — and  lots 
of  other  things,  Guy  ?" 

''  And  what  a  funny  thing  it  will  be, 
Doris,"  I  said,  speaking  as  coolly  as  she 
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had  done,  and  looking  as  perfectly  uncon- 
cerned, ''  to  picture  you  spending  day  after 
day  without  us.  Whom  will  you  get  to 
take  my  place  ?  Who  will  read  you  all 
the  cream  of  the  papers  while  you  play  at 
pouring  out  the  coffee,  or  take  you  for 
long  walks  when  you  will  not  maintain  a 
pace  sufficiently  brisk  to  keep  anybody 
warm  ?  Who  will  saunter  with  you  in  the 
Summer  sunshine,  when  he  ought  to  be 
doing  important  things  elsewhere ;  and 
submit,  like  a  feeble  martyr,  to  wear  any 
flowers  you  may  choose  to  arrange  ?  Who 
will  listen  to  your  singing  by  the  hour  to- 
gether without  a  yawn ;  or  let  you  idle 
away  the  precious  after-dinner  hours  talk- 
ing nonsense  in  the  firelight,  in  this  favour- 
ite lazy  way  of  yours  ?  Who  will  take  my 
place,  and  do  these — and  lots  of  other 
things,  Doris  ?" 

''  It  is  not  a  parallel  case,"  returned 
Doris,  rising,  and  speaking  with  a  lofty 
superiority.  '^  I  shall  have  nothing  there 
to  remind  me  of  you,  and  so  I  shall  not 

VOL.  II.  F 
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miss  you  as  you  will  miss  me.  There  is  a 
crowd  of  visitors  at  Abbot's  Moss  now,  so 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  walking,  and 
riding,  and  singing,  and  laughing,  and 
talking.  Cannot  you  fancy  me  in  my 
beautiful  new  dresses,  my  hair  done  up 
like  a  tower,  splendid  in  the  very  newest 
fashions,  enjoying  myself  among  the  grand 
people — all  of  us  feeling  an  intense  sym- 
pathy in  each  other  s  pursuits  ;  salaaming 
so,  and  promenading  so,  and  flirting  so  ? 
Look,  Guy,  and  judge  whether  I  shall  not 
perform  my  part  with  finished  grace." 

I  did  not  answer ;  only  watched,  without 
a  smile,  her  slow,  graceful  motions  as  she 
performed  for  my  benefit ;  and  grieved  to 
see  how  easily  and  naturally  she  acted  the 
coquette. 

"  And  I  shall  be  as  grand  and  as  gay  as 
anyone,  and  as  happy  as  anyone,  and  as 
much  admired  as  anyone.  Can't  you  fancy 
it,  Guy?" 

"  Yes.     I  can  fancy  it." 

''  And   it  is   exceedingly  unlikely,"  re- 
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sumed  Doris,  taking  up  a  fan,  and  pausing 
before  the  fire  with  a  piquant  little  air  of 
abstraction  as  she  used  it,  "  it  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  that  any  of  the  gentlemen, 
by  whom  I  shall  be  constantly  surrounded, 
will  ever  dare  to  question  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  anything  I  may  choose  to  do 
or  say  ;  or  sternly  forbid  my  doing  what 
I've  happened  to  set  my  heart  upon ;  or 
call  me  wilful  and  childish  for  what  I  may 
happen  to  do  without  consulting  them  ;  as 
I've  been  accustomed  to  hear  one  gentle- 
man do.  On  the  contrary,"  continued 
Doris,  closing  her  fan  slowly,  and  glancing 
up  into  my  face  with  a  condescending 
sedateness,  the  very  essence  of  coquetry, 
"  they  will  consider  whatever  I  may  choose 
to  do  the  wisest  thing ;  and  whatever  I  may 
choose  to  say  the  wittiest.  Only  think  of 
it !  Two  whole  years  with  no  one  to  cor- 
rect or  lecture  me ;  no  legal  guardian 
within  reach  to  thwart  or  overrule  me. 
Try  to  fancy  the  delight  of  it  for  me,  after 
seventeen  years  of  abject  submission." 

f2 
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"  I  will  try — when  I  have  realised  the 
fact  of  the  abject  submission." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  didn't  care  to  take 
the  trouble  of  trying,"  said  Doris,  demure- 
ly, "but  I  daresay  you  often  and  often 
will,  when  you  are  by  yourself  here,  with 
nothing  else  to  do." 

*'  And  you  will  sometimes  take  the  trou- 
ble of  picturing  me  so — by  myself  here, 
with  nothing  to  do.  A  lonely  tableau,  eh, 
Doris  ?  Shall  you  ever  care  to  summon 
it?" 

''  I  will  tell  you  when  I  come  back." 

"7/ you  ever  come  back." 

*'  Oh  !  I  shall  come  back,  of  course,"  she 
said,  with  a  simple  astonishment  in  her 
clear  blue  eyes.  ^'  I  shall  come  back  to 
you  when  the  two  years  are  over — what- 
ever I  may  do  afterwards — if  only  to  claim 
my  father's  letter." 

And  then  she  raised  her  hot  little  face 
for  my  kiss. 

''Why  do  you  go  so  early?"  I  asked,  my 
lips  trembling,  while  I  hesitated  and'  de- 
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tained  her.  "  Shall  we  not  have  the 
lamps  lighted,  and  lengthen  out  this  last 
night?" 

''  No.  I  promised  your  mother  I  would 
go  upstairs  at  nine  exactly,  because  of 
having  to  start  at  such  an  unnaturally 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Now,  Guy, 
say  good-bye  to  me  quickly.  I  hate  last 
times — yet,  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  partings  in  life,  there  would  be  no 
happy  re-unions,  would  there,  Guy?" 

While  I  kept  her  beside  me  for  a  few 
quick  moments,  feeling  that  this  was  our 
real  farewell,  I  thanked  her  in  my  heart 
for  adding  those  last  hopeful  words ; 
thouo^h  I  knew  that  even  she  must  under- 
stand  the  improbability  of  there  ever  being, 
for  me,  are  turn  to  the  calm  and  brightness 
of  this  old  life,  which  was  to  end  upon  the 
morrow. 

"Only  good-hyef  questioned  Doris, 
looking  up  with  a  laugh  upon  her  lips, 
though  the  tears  were  brimming  over  in 
her  eyes.     ''  Have  you  no  advice  to  give 
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me,  Guy — dear  guardian  ?  No  parting 
injunctions  ?" 

♦'None." 

In  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Eve 
Doris  left  me,  travelling  alone  to  Chester, 
where  her  uncle  was  to  meet  her.  I 
watched  the  train  roll  away ;  and  the  chill, 
dense  fog,  which  hid  the  bright  face  (nod- 
ding to  me  till  the  very  last  from  the 
carriage  window),  seemed  to  wrap  itself 
then  about  my  very  heart.  What  a  long, 
long  day  that  was  !  I  felt  as  if  it  ought  to 
be  night  before  my  watch  hands  pointed 
to  noonday.  I  tried  not  to  see  those 
things  around  me  which  so  constantly 
reminded  me  of  Doris.  I  tried  to  think 
other  thoughts ;  but  still  only  one  dreary 
burden  rang  to  every  heart-beat.  "  Never 
again!"  Never  again  to  know  that  the 
bright,  sweet  face  awaited  me  at  my  own 
hearth.  Never  again  to  be  what  we  had 
been  through  all  my  darling's  life.  No, 
never  again,  for  all  this  belonged  to  a 
yesterday    that    was    gone    for    ever.     I 
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struggled  hard  to  hide  this  ever-present 
sense  of  what  was  missing,  and  to  brighten 
the  dull  routine  of  daily  life  from  which 
the  sunshine  had  been  taken ;  but  I  sorely 
failed  in  my  struggle,  and  it  made  me 
avoid  my  mother's  loving  eyes  with  a 
nervousness  which  I  had  never  known 
before.  Would  the  day  never  drag  on, 
and  bring  the  stillness  and  solitude  of 
night  to  help  me  to  bear  this  second  lone- 
ly disappointment  of  my  life  ?  At  last  the 
listless  hours  had  all  been  told,  and  the 
pain  of  separation  grew  less  acute — as  it 
is  tenderly  ordained  that  all  such  pains 
shall  do — as  other  days  stole  on. 

Every  week  Doris  wrote  to  my  mother 
and  myself.  Such  gay,  glad  letters  they 
were,  that  I  seemed  to  hear  her  clear 
young  laughter  rippling  through  them  as 
I  read  and  re-read  them ;  learning  by  their 
help  to  follow  her  hour  by  hour  in  her 
new  life.  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  gayer 
one  even  than  she  had  pictured ;  a  happier 
one,  too,  than  either  of  us  had  anticipated ; 
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for  among  all  tlie  loving  words  she  wrote 
there  was  not  one  of  regret  for  the  home 
she  had  left,  or  of  longing  to  see  us 
again. 

Thus  a  whole  year  went  on,  and  brought 
another  Christmas  Eve,  spent  by  me  in  fear 
and  anxiety  beside  my  mother's  sick-bed ; 
by  Doris  in  all  the  gaiety  of  its  maddest 
and  merriest  old  customs.  She  told  me  of 
it  all,  filling  up  her  letters  with  funny  little 
tales  of  her  many  companions,  with  all  of 
whom  I  was  growing  familiar  now,  as  I 
studied  her  letters  in  my  mother's  silent 
room.  It  was  in  one  of  these  Christmas 
letters  that  I  first  noticed  the  name  of  a 
new  guest  at  Abbot's  Moss,  a  Sir  Kenneth 
Vesey.  I  think  that,  even  from  the 
first  moment  1  read  his  name,  I  felt  he 
was  not  mentioned  as  other  guests  had 
been.  Doris  sent  no  merry  sketch  of  him  ; 
never  spoke  jestingly  of  his  admiration  or 
attentions ;  sent  me  no  description  of  him, 
either  flattering  or  satirical.  And  there 
was  something  throughout  what  she  did 
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say  of  bim,  which  made  me  feel  that  I 
Tinderstood  why  this  was  so.  Keenly  and 
acutely  I  felt  that  what  I  had  been  uncon- 
sciously waiting  for  was  come  at  last ;  and 
from  that  moment  I  never  broke  her  seal 
without  trying  to  prepare  myself  for  what 
might,  even  already,  be  told  me. 

In  the  Spring,  Doris  was  to  leave  Ireland 
with  a  party  from  her  uncle's  house,  to 
spend  the  Summer  on  the  Continent ;  a,nd 
I  tried  to  feel  quite  sure  that  Sir  Kenneth 
would  be  one  of  the  party.  Yet,  when 
one  short  happy  letter  came  from  my  dar- 
ling, telling  me  this,  I  felt  the  blow  as 
keenly  as  if  I  had  never  schooled  myself  to 
look  for  it. 

It  came  on  a  beautiful  Spring  morning. 
I  remember  well  the  gleams  of  sunlight 
which  lay  among  the  flowers  while  I  lin- 
gered at  the  window  with  this  letter  in  my 
hand,  hesitating  to  take  it  to  my  mother, 
for  fear  of  her  reading  even  a  shadow  of 
the  jealous  pain  that  burned  at  my  heart. 
But  she  did  not,  for  her  eyes  were  filled 
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with  brightness — as  they  always  were,  while 
she  read  her  little  favourite's  letters.  And 
her  heart  was  too  full  of  the  great  calm  of 
death  to  guess  of  my  unrest.  In  the 
Easter-time — while  Doris  wrote  short, 
rapid  accounts  of  the  magnificent  cere- 
monies in  Rome,  saying  she  could  not 
spare  the  time  for  long  letters — my  mother 
whispered  her  dying  blessing  for  the  child 
we  had  loved  so  long,  and  laid  her  last 
kiss  on  my  lips.  Then  the  Summer-time 
went  on,  and,  in  my  loneliness,  I  grew  to 
think  of  Doris  as  passed  for  ever  from  me, 
with  the  old,  sweet  life.  For  all  through 
these  months  they  were  spending  abroad  I 
could  see  that  Sir  Kenneth  Yesey  was 
Doris's  constant  companion ;  and  I  knew 
now  that  when  she  should  tell  me  that  this 
companionship  was  to  be  for  always,  I 
could  give  her  my  blessing  as  my  mother 
had  done — ay,  and  as  if  it,  too,  might  be  a 
dying  blessing. 

In  the  Autumn  the  whole  party  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  still  Sir  Kenneth  lingered 
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near  Doris.  ''  He  is  oblio^ed  to  be  in  Lon- 
don  soon,"  she  wrote  to  me.  ''After  that, 
I  should  fancy  he  will  go  to  his  estates 
in  the  north ;  but  still  he  does  not  speak 
of  it.  He  says  he  will  stay  in  England 
only  a  few  days,  else  I  do  so  wish  you 
could  know  him,  Guy.  I  want  you  to  like 
everybody  that  1  like." 

That  second  Christmas  Eve — Doris's 
nineteenth  birthday — was  drawing  near, 
when  one  day  a  card  was  brought  me, 
which  I  read  once  or  twice  in  a  miserable 
sort  of  dream — 

Sir  Kenneth  Vesey. 

I  dared  not  allow  myself  to  hesitate  a 
moment,  because  I  felt  instinctively  what 
he  had  come  to  ask  of  me ;  and  when  he 
met  me — handsome  and  earnest,  with  his 
hand  outstretched — I  knew  at  once  what 
my  answer  must  be  to  Doris  when  she 
asked  me  if  I  liked  him. 

With  a  grave,  manly  simplicity,  he  told 
me  how  he  loved  my  darling ;  told  me  of 
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his  family ;  of  his  home  in  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  youth. 
Told  me  all,  with  unaffected,  straightfor- 
ward truthfulness,  then  asked  if  he  might 
take  with  him  her  guardian's  permission 
to  ask  Doris  for  her  love. 

Whoever  Doris  loved,  I  said,  had  my 
consent  to  plead  his  cause  with  her. 

I  wished  he  would  have  left  me  then, 
but  he  lingered  two  hours  ;  and  through 
those  two  hours  I  listened  to  his  loving 
praise  of  Doris,  and  to  his  pleasant  plans 
for  giving  her  happiness.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  he  had  won  her  heart :  I  only 
longed  that  he  should  leave  me.  At  last 
our  idle  lunch  was  over,  and  he  rose  to 
go. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Jocelyn,  and  thank  you 
a  thousand  times,"  he  said,  cordially.  "  I 
have  encroached  on  your  time  and  hos- 
pitality. Pardon  me,  and  accept  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  kind  reception ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  grant  me  one  more  favour. 
When   Miss    Carr   returns   here    on    her 
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birthday — as  she  long  ago  told  me  she 
should  do — will  you  allow  me  to  accom- 
pany her,  if  she  allows  it  also  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  quick  no  trembled  on 
my  lips,  as  I  felt,  in  this  sudden  disap- 
pointment, how  surely,  yet  unconsciously,  I 
had  been  indulging  the  hope  of  Doris 
coming  home  to  be  with  me  for  a  few 
happy  hours,  before  we  drifted  wide  apart 
once  more.  Another  moment  showed  me 
that  Sir  Kenneth's  wish  was  most  natural, 
and  also  how  improbable  it  was  that  Doris, 
after  her  engagement,  would  care,  or  even 
be  permitted,  to  come  to  my  quiet  home 
just  in  the  heart  of  the  gay,  glad  Christ- 
mas time.  He  might  well  say  it  was 
"  long  ago  "  that  she  spoke  at  all  of  com- 
ing !  "If  Miss  Carr  returns,"  I  answered, 
*'I  shall  indeed  expect  to  see  you  with 
her." 

I  could  not  say  "'  I  hoped,"  or  ''  should 
be  glad,"  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
omission,  and  rode  away  with  still  more 
cordial,  earnest  words  of  thanks. 
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And  now  the  early  Winter  days  crept  on 
indeed,  for  Doris  hardly  wrote  to  me  at  all ; 
only  sending  occasionally  a  few  words, 
-written  hastily  in  the  midst  of  constant 
and  extravagant  gaiety.  So  I  knew,  in 
my  own  loneliness,  that  my  child  had  learn- 
ed to  live  so  entirely  without  me  that  even 
my  sympathy  at  this  time  was  of  no  value 
to  her. 

II. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  with  feverish 
anxiety  I  waited  for  the  train  which  left 
Chester  after  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  mail. 
But  it  was  as  I  had  felt  it  would  be ;  Doris 
was  not  in  it.  She  had  not  written  to  say 
whether  she  was  coming  or  not,  and  I  had 
waited  anxiously  for  each  train ;  but  the 
latest  came  in  from  Chester,  and  brought 
no  Doris.  So  I  knew  in  all  certainty  now 
that  she  could  not  come  for  her  birthday. 
After  my  solitary  dinner  I  entered  the 
firelit  drawing-room,  wondering  how  I 
should  spend  the  long  and  lonely  Christ- 
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mas  evening.  My  thoughts  running  still 
upon  Doris,  I  took  from  my  desk  the  letter 
I  had  held  for  her  for  so  many  years.  My 
old  friend's  writing,  his  tremulous  address 
to  tlie  little  girl  he  liad  loved  so  dearly,  and 
given  so  trustfully  into  my  charge,  dimmed 
my  eyes  as  I  looked  upon  it.  It  would 
not  do  to  think  at  all  to-night ;  for  every 
thought  rushed  impetuously  in  that  one 
channel.  I  enclosed  the  letter  in  another 
envelope,  and  myself  addressed  it  to  Doris 
in  Ireland.  It  was  not  too  late  to  post  it 
to-night,  yet  I  hesitated.  It  would  be 
wiser  and  safer  to  register  it ;  so  it  must 
wait  until  after  to-morrow.  I  laid  it  down 
•upon  the  table  again,  and  walked  slowl}^  to 
and  fro,  trying  to  live  again  the  far  back 
Christmases  when  I  was  a  boy.  A  servant 
came  in  to  replenish  the  fire,  scientifically 
piling  on  the  Christmas  logs  in  which  Doris 
used  to  delight ;  and  I  watched  him,  won- 
dering whether  he  was  doing  it  in  satire. 
Then  I  tried  to  take  up  the  same  train  of 
thought,  as  I  walked  on,  backwards  and  for- 
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wards,  in  the  healthy  light  and  warmth  of 
the  crackling  fire. 

Presently,  through  the  windows — cur- 
tained and  shuttered  though  they  were — I 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels ;  and  while  my 
heart  beat  fast  and  heavily,  I  went  out 
into  the  hall.  Up  the  broad  stone  steps, 
and  past  the  servant  at  the  open  door,  ran 
Doris  ;  while  a  great  dim  post-chaise  rolled 
down  the  drive  again.  When  she  stood 
before  me  in  the  lamp-light,  in  her  soft, 
fur-trimmed  travelling  dress — the  little  face 
bright  and  radiant  as  of  old ;  the  two  small 
eager  hands  in  mine — those  past  two  years 
were  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been ; 
and  I  knew  only  that  I  had  again  mj  little 
darling  of  the  old  happy  days. 

*'But,  Doris,"  I  stammered,  presently, 
"where  is — your  friend?  You  have  no 
luggage — the  chaise  has  gone." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  laughed  Doris,  as  she 
turned  and  greeted  pleasantly  the  ser- 
vants who  had  gathered  in  the  hall  to  see 
her.     '^  I  have   a   bag   here,  which  is  all 
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I  want.  You  didn't  expect  me,  did  you, 
Guy?  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  crossed 
from  Dublin  this  morning  with  Uncle 
Herbert,  and  we  posted  from  Chester. 
He  has  taken  the  carriage  on  now  to 
Liverpool,  to  meet — a  friend.  They  are 
coming  straight  back  here  to  spend  Christ- 
mas Day  with  you — if  you  will  have  us  all, 
Guy,  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 
Uncle  left  me  first,  that  I  might  prepare 
you  for  the  invasion.  It  is  good  to  be 
home  again,  Guy.  I  can  fancy  I  have 
never  been  away.  How  jDleasant  and 
familiar  the  old  drawing-room  looks  ! 
Don't  have  the  lamps  lighted  yet ;  it  will 
be  an  insult  to  this  magnificent  Christmas 
fire.  Dinner  ?  Oh  no,  thank  you ;  we 
dined  in  Chester  three  hours  ago.  We 
will  all  have  tea  together  when  they  come, 
please — one  of  our  snug  old  teas,  that  I 
may  see  if  I  have  forgotten  how  to  make 
it." 

"  Sir  Kenneth  Yesey  is  the/n^zc/  that  Colo- 
nel Craig  has  gone  on  to  meet,  of  course  ?'* 
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I  asked  at  last,  my  eyes  intently  following 
every  glance  of  Doris's,  as  she  moved 
inquisitively  about  tlie  room,  recognizing 
every  trivial  change,  yet  trying — so  I 
could  fancy — to  hide  from  me  the  beautiful 
happy  eyes,  unshaded  by  her  travelling 
bat. 

"  We  can  talk  freely  over  old  times  until 
they  come,"  said  Doris,  without  answering 
my  question.  "Oh!  Guy,"  she  broke  off, 
with  a  bright  laugh,  "  it  seems  so  funny — 
so  pleasant  and  funny — to  be  here  again. 
Have  you  missed  me  ?" 

"  A  little — now  and  then." 

"  That's  the  first  real  smile  you  have 
vouchsafed  me.  And  why  don't  you  say 
more  ?     Am  I  improved  ?" 

She  had  taken  off  her  hat  now,  and  was 
looking  quizzically — and  wonderingly,  too, 
I  thought — into  ray  face. 

''No  ;  not  to  me." 

"What  a  cruel  remark!  Now  I  will 
generously  own  that  I  think  you  are  im- 
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proved.  You  seem  less  volatile  than  you 
used  to  be." 

Any  sound  so  fresli  and  pretty  as  her 
irrepressible  laugh,  the  old  home  had 
not  echoed  for  two  years.  And  it  was 
■so  infectious  too,  that  we  both  stood  there 
upon  the  rug.  laughing  and  chatting  just 
as  we  often  used  to  do,  for  hours  at  a  time, 
in  the  far-away  years. 

"  Will  my  room  be  ready  for  me  now, 
do  you  think?"  inquired  Doris,  with  sudden 
seriousness,  ^'because  I  would  like  to  go  and 
decorate.  I  brought  my  Christmas  decora- 
tions with  me,  in  that  bag  which  you  called 
*  no  luggage.'  Ah !  there's  my  father's 
letter.  Thank  you,  Guy.  May  I  take  it 
up  with  me  ?" 

''  Don't  hasten  down,  Doris,"  I  said,  see- 
ing how  fondly  she  held  the  letter,  and 
knowing  she  would  wish  to  read  it  alone, 
^'  I  shall  not  expect  you  until  tea-time." 

With  a  smile  she  ran  upstairs ;  her  light, 
quick  footfall  making  music  for  me  once 
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more.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  she 
came  in  again ;  then  we  both  quite  natur- 
ally took  our  old  seats  together.  How 
beautiful  she  looked,  in  her  soft,  blue 
cashmere  dress,  the  young  face  bright  and 
tender;  yet  a  little  paler,  I  fancied,  and 
a  little  graver,  than  wheu,  with  her 
father's  letter  in  her  hand,  she  had  left  me. 
I  felt  that  I  could  have  sat  for  hours, 
silent,  in  the  dreamy  happiness  of  this  re- 
union which  was  to  last  for  one  day ;  but 
I  knew  she  had  a  tale  of  love  and  happi- 
ness to  tell  me,  and  no  silence  and  want  of 
sympathy  should  cloud  it.  And  so  I  be- 
gan to  talk  quite  cheerily  of  Abbot's  Moss ; 
but,  instead  of  answering  me,  she  said 
quietly, — 

'*  Guy,  I  can  fancy  the  old  time  has  come 
again  ;  can  you  ?" 

"The old  time  cannot  come  again,  Doris," 
I  answered,  brokenly,  as  I  caught  the  little 
hand  that  she  had  laid  so  gently  on  my 
own.  "I  felt  it  keenly  in  the  Autumn 
when  I  saw  and  listened  to  Sir  Kenneth 
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Vesey.     The    old    time   can   never   come 
again." 
''Why?" 

"  I  have  loved  you  so  entirely  and  so  un- 
changeably for  all  your  life,  child,  that  it 
has  taken  me  long  and  weary  months  to 
school  myself  to  living  without  you.  I 
should  dread  that  fight — again,  Doris." 

''  Why  did  you  feel  it  keenest  when  you 
listened  to  Sir  Kenneth  ?"  my  darling- 
asked  me,  very  softly. 

*'  Because — I  suppose  a  thought  never 
meets  us  so  sternly  face  to  face  as  when 
we  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  another." 

"And  what  thought  was  it  that  you 
heard  from  Sir  Kenneth  ?" 

The  one  to  which  I  had  been  vainly 
trying  to  familiarize  myself :  that  our  old 
life — so  dear,  so  sweet  to  me — was  over 
for  ever." 

"  When  Sir  Kenneth  returned  to  Ire- 
land, "  Doris  said,  her  face  bent  a  little  in 
the  caressing  firelight,  and  her  fingers 
clasped  upon  her  knees,  "he  asked  me  to 
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be  his  wife.  I  think,"  she  added,  low  and 
gently,  "  that  he  loved  me  very  truly ;  and  so 
it  was  a  grief  to  me  to  have  to  answer  him 
that  I  had  never  loved  him  as — he  wished ; 
and  that  I  never  could — never,  never  could." 

''But,  Doris,  I  always  thought — I  have 
for  a  long  time  thought  that  you  loved  Sir 
Kenneth." 

''I  guessed  so,"  replied  Doris,  slowly, 
"  from  your  letters  to  me  ;  but  you  had  no 
real  cause  to  do  so,  Guy.  I  saw — almost 
from  the  first  I  saw — that  he  loved  me, 
and  I  suppose  it  may  have  made  me  write 
differently  of  him.  I  liked  him  much,  and 
hoped  he  might  be  the  friend  of — both 
of  us.  But  I  never  liked  him  as  you 
thought ;  never.  And  it  is  not  he  who  is 
coming  from  Liverpool  with  Uncle  Her- 
bert. I  let  you  think  so,  as  you  chose 
to,  but  it  is  my  aunt  herself ;  stopping 
on  her  way  home  from  the  north,  on  pur- 
pose to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  you. 
Guy" — the  word  that  broke  our  silence 
was  a  very  whisper,  as  Doris  raised  her 
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blue  eyes  gravely  to  my  face — ''  I've  read 
my  father's  letter." 

"  I  suppose  so,  dear." 

"  Can  you  guess  what  he  tells  me,  Guy  ?" 

"  I  can  guess  how  he  would  speak 
to  his  little  daughter  on  this  birthday, 
Doris." 

"  Yes,  Guy,  and  he  does  it,  oh,  so  lov- 
ingly and  wisely  !  But,  besides  that,  he 
tells  me  a  story." 

"  A  story  ?" 

''  Yes,"  Doris  said,  her  eyes  (so  thought- 
ful now  with  all  their  child-like  wistfulness) 
roving  back  again  to  the  glowing  fire ; 
''shall  I  tell  it  you?" 

"  Perhaps   he    would    not   wish "    I 

began  ;  but  Doris  softly  laid  her  hand  on 
mine,  and  stopped  me. 

"  My  father  tells  me  to-night,"  she  said, 
her  young  voice  very  low  and  clear,  "  this 
little  story.  Many  years  ago,  he  made  a 
friend  who  grew  to  love  him  very  dearly,  and 
whom  he  grew  to  love  better  than  all  the 
world  besides ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  no 
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one  else  to  love ;  no  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother.  And  this  friend — though  he  was 
years  younger  than  my  father — seemed  to 
supply  the  place  of  all.  His  home  grew 
to  be  the  dearest  spot  in  the  world  to 
my  father,  and  his  mother  gave  him  a 
wide  share  of  her  love  and  sympathy. 
They  travelled  together;  and  the  friend- 
ship, as  years  went  on,  grew  only 
stronger  and  closer  and  truer.  At 
last  my  father  and  this  friend  of  my 
father's  found  out  that  they  both  loved — 
the  same  girl ;  that  each  was  dreaming  of 
winning  her  for  his  wife.  My  father  was 
the  first  to  discover  this,  and — because  he 
knew  how  everybody  loved  this  friend  of 
his — he  felt  gloomily  and  mistrustfully  that 
all  hope  was  over  for  him,  and  slowly  let 
gloom  and  mistrust  creep  in  between  his 
heart  and  that  of  the  friend  who  loved 
him.  But  soon  he,  too — my  father's  friend 
— read  it  all  as  clearly  ;  and  just  when  my 
father  was  drawing  himself  away,  further 
and  further  from  the  warm  sympathy  and 
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loving  companionship  which  were  so  good 
for  him,  he  came  to  him  and  told  him  ex- 
actly how  it  was — just  as  they  used  to  tell 
each  other  everything  at  school.  And  this 
friend  said,  '  I  have  my  home  and  my  mo- 
ther's love.  It  is  all  1  need;  but  to  you  this 
love  will — be  everything.'  And  so  my  father 
won  his  wife  ;  and  he — this  friend  of  my  fa- 
ther's— was  a  genial,  gentle,  helpful  friend 
to  both — nothing  more.  J^o  gloom,  no 
disappointment,  no  regret  shadowed  their 
intercourse;  and  so,  was  it  wonderful — Oh! 
Guy,  was  it  wonderful  ? — that,  from  his  dy- 
ing bed,  my  father  should  pray  that  the  one 
who  had  been  such  a  friend  to  him^  should 
be  his  child's  friend  too  ?  Guy,  I  think 
he  knows  to-night  how  your  noble  friend- 
ship for  himself  has  been  perfected  in  your 
affection  for  his  child ;  and  I  think,  Guy — 
I  Icnow — he  would  like  to  hear  me  say,  what 
I  have  come  to-day  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 
The  old  life  I  spent  with  you  was  a  life  so 
pleasant  to  me,  and  so  good  for  me,  that 
it  has   spoiled  me   for   living   any    other. 
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Your  guidance  and  your  care  and  love 
made  me  so  liappy,  that  I  never  can 
be  content  again  without  them.  For  two 
years  I  have  been  wholly  and  entirely 
separated  from  you — Oh,  Guy,  how  hard  it 
was  to  beaT  this  enforced  separation  when 
Mrs.  Jocelyn  died  ! — and  I  have  learned — 
learned  through  experience,  as  my  father 
wished  me  to  do,  though  I  was  obeying 
him  unconsciously — which  life  is  best  and 
pleasantest  for  me.  Guy,  I  can  live  a 
better  and  a  far,  far  happier  one  in  your 
home  than  in  any  other.  So,  tell  me  what 
to  do  now  that  I  am,  as  you  say,  my  own 
mistress  ?" 

"  My  love,  will  you  really  come  back  to 
me?" 

"  I  can  hardly  think  of  it  as  coming  back 
to  you,  Guy,  because  my  heart  has  been 
with  you  all  the  time,  Will  you  read  my 
father's  letter,  and  see  whether  I  have 
spent  this  birthday  as  he  wished  ?" 

I  read  it,  sitting  there  in  the  firelight, 
with    my   darling's    hand  in  naine ;  and  I 
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knew  that  what  had  been  his  fervent,  but 
unspoken,  wish  was  now  fulfilled. 

' '  If  anything  could  have  made  me  hap- 
pier, Doris,  than  you  have  made  me,  it 
would  have  been  the  reading  of  these- 
words." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Guy,"  Doris  said,  pre- 
tending that  no  tears  were  gathering  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  tenderly  folded  her  father's 
letter;  ''that  you  have  never  wished  me 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  ?" 

I  had  done  so,  in  my  heart,  when  the 
day  dawned  upon  me  in  my  solitude — so 
long  ago  it  seemed ! — but  I  did  not  tell 
her  this. 

Hoio  I  wished  the  birthday  wishes  then, 
and  how  many  happy  returns  we  have 
spent  together  since,  I  need  not  tell. 
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I.    WINTER. 


IT  was  of  no  use.  Karlclien  came  back 
to  us  with  only  one  halfpenny  in  his 
hat.  We  played  again  and  again,  on  our 
way  down  the  street ;  yet,  as  I  said,  it  w^as 
of  no  use.  Little  Fritz,  in  despair,  followed 
his  brother  into  some  of  the  shops,  but  with- 
out any  result ;  and  for  once  even  his  eyes 
lost  their  brightness.  So  we  put  up  our 
instruments,  with  a  dogged  contempt,  and 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  mean  old  town. 
As  the  band  calls  me  Leader,  I  like  to 
lead  at  all  times.  I  mean,  I  try  to  lead 
when  the  way  lies  long  and  cold,  or  dark 
and  wet  before  us,  or  when  our  spirits  fail. 
So  I  made  a  cheerful  start  along  the  wide 
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wliite  road.  Peter  kept  briskly  up  with 
me,  his  trombone  tucked  under  his  arm, 
that  he  might  beat  together  those  great 
woollen  gloves  which  had  been  knitted  by 
that  beautiful  Marguerite  who,  as  we  all 
knew,  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  Yater- 
land.  Hopeful  fellow  !  There  is  hardly 
ever  a  time  when  Peter's  spirits  fail.  He 
is  always  confident  about  to-morrow,  how- 
ever gloomy  things  may  look  to-day. 

Behr  was  in  an  unusually  gruff  and 
difficult  humour — smoking  without  his 
pipe,  as  Peter  said — so  he  fell  behind, 
stooping  under  his  cumbersome  violoncello, 
and  bullying  the  little  brother  violinists,  as 
if  warmth  and  comfort  could  be  derived 
from  the  hot  words.  When  anything  goes 
wrong  with  Behr,  he  always  falls  back 
upon  bullying  the  boys,  especially  Fritz, 
whose  bright  temper  seems  a  continual 
aggravation.  Little  Karl — keeping  up  a 
persistent  trot — was  sobbing  with  the  cold, 
his  tears  dropping  dolefully  into  the  scarf 
in  which  his  chin  was  buried ;  and.  Fritz, 
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even  while  his  teeth  chattered,  was  trying 
to  cheer  his  little  brother  by  the  prospect 
of  how  warm  we  should  all  be  ^'  presently." 
On  in  front  of  ns,  and  in  silence,  march- 
ed Heiner,  one  hand  clasping  his  clarionet 
in  its  green  bag,  and  the  other  his  fat  um- 
brella— for  from  these  two  articles  of  his 
Heiner  is  inseparable.  He  was  more  low- 
spirited  than  ever,  and  yet  he  had  been  so 
low-spirited  all  day  that  every  note  he 
played  had  been  lower  a  good  deal  than  it 
was  written.  "•  Yes,  I  know,"  he  observed 
dismally,  when  I  hinted  at  this.  "  That's 
the  worst  of  my  clarionet,  I  never  can 
depend  upon  it."  Besides  this  want  of 
dependence  on  his  own  instrument,  Heiner 
undergoes  a  wearing  fear  of  any  remnant 
of  his  food  lodging  in  the  reed,  after  a  meal ; 
and  also  suffers  almost  constantly  from  a 
sore  lip.  During  this  suffering  he  is  given 
surreptitiously  to  relapse  into  a  silent  rest, 
holding  his  instrument  in  his  mouth,  with  a 
beautiful  correctness  in  the  angle,  and 
blowing  out  his  cheeks  so  naturally  that,  if 
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I  chance  to  look,  the  sight  takes  my  breath 
more  than  my  cornet  does. 

I  dropped  behind  presently,  and  walked 
beside  Behr,  for  the  boys'  sakes.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  sometimes  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  where  Behr  is  concerned  ; 
but  still  the  comfort  of  our  wandering  life 
depends  so  much  upon  peace  that  no 
trouble  is  too  great  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  take  it.  "  I  wouldn't  have  your 
temper,  Cello,  for  all  your  height  and 
magnificent  proportions,"  would  be  the 
occasional  remark  of  the  cheerful  little 
trombonist,  whose  height  is  just  five  feet, 
and  who  weighs  scarcely  eight  stone. 

We  pushed  on  along  the  snowy  road, 
bending  our  heads  before  the  cutting  wind ; 
and  trying  all  kinds  of  experiments  to 
keep  the  life  in  our  fingers,  and  to  keep 
away  depressing  thoughts.  The  short 
Winter  day  would  soon  close,  and  we  had 
but  a  poor  prospect  of  a  night's  rest  and 
refreshment.  Times  had  been  bad  with 
us  ever  since  the  severe  weather  set  in, 
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and  we  liad  no  money  left  of  our  store. 
The  few  pence  now  in  our  possession 
would  not  pay  even  for  beds  to-niglit,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  if  we  were  not  to  earn 
any  more. 

"  How  much  have  we  altogether.  Leader?" 
inquired  Behr,  making  a  dead  pause  before 
a  little  snow-roofed  tavern,  the  very  sight 
of  which  was  enough  to  aggravate  our 
weariness  and  hunger. 

"Ninepence,"  I  answered,  and  my  voice 
was  heavy  enough. 

''  A  very  unusual  state  of  affairs,  as  well 
as  depressing,"  put  in  Peter,  promptly 
entering  the  house;  "and  being  so  long 
since  it  happened  before,  we  have  every 
reason  to  know  that  years  will  pass  before  it 
can  happen  again.  So  let  us,  at  any  rate, 
warm  our  noses."  Peter's  mode  of  warm- 
ing his  nose  was  to  take  up  a  central  posi- 
tion on  the  hearth,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire. 

''  Oh !  Leader,"  whispered  Karlchen, 
looking    on  into  the  warm   kitchen  with 
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longing  eyes  and  lips,  ''  I  sliould  so  like 
some  tea." 

^'  Three  pints  of  spiced  sixpenny — "  That 
was  the  order  Behr  roughly  gave  as  he  pass- 
ed in.  "  It's  best  for  all  of  us,"  he  added  to 
me,  in  a  tone  that  might  have  been  meant 
as  a  bit  of  an  apology. 

I  did  not  dissent,  for  I  saw  that  circum- 
stances were  very  much  against  his  recover- 
ing his  good  humour,  even  with  the  aid  of 
warm  spiced  ale. 

"Now,  boys,  get  a  good  warm."  I 
wished  we  could  afford  them  tea — ay,  and 
plenty  of  bread-and-butter  with  it,  too — 
but  I  knew  that  the  ale  would  do  them 
good,  though  they  shouldn't  care  for  it. 

^'Put  that  down.  It  isn't  for  babies 
like  you. " 

Fritz  was  just  taking  from  Peter  the  tank- 
ard which  had  been  round  to  the  others, 
when  Behr's  words  startled  us. 

'^  Leave  the  child  alone,  Cello,"  put  in 
Peter,  leaving  the  tankard  with  Fritz,  and 
resuminghis  standing  place  upon  the  hearth. 


I 
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*'  He  has  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  we  have. 
He  plays  as  much,  and  walks  as  far.  Beer 
I  believe  to  be  as  acceptable  to  youth  as  to 
age." 

^'  There's  little  enough,"  grumbled  Behr, 
*'  without  these  infants  making  it  less." 

"They  deserve — at  any  rate  AaZ/'as  much 
as  we  have  ourselves." 

"  Then  measure  it  out  to  them,"  replied 
Behr,  addressing  me  sulkily,  "  or  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  they'll  take  more." 

"  You  drink,  Karl,"  said  Fritz,  passing 
the  cup  to  his  little  brother ;  '^  I  don't  care 
about  any." 

"I'm  not  going  to  stand  that,'^  comment- 
ed Peter,  promptly;  ''nor  are  you,  Leader,  I 
see.  Clarry,  what  do  you  say  about  it  ?" 
As  you  see,  we  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
calling  each  other  after  our  instruments. 

"I  don't  mind.  Settle  it  as  you  like," 
returned  Heiner  pathetically,  as  he  stooped 
over  the  fire — most  practically  warming 
his  nose,  which  was  very  red  indeed. 

''Bah,"     retorted    Peter,    with     good- 
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humoured  impatience,  ''  I  would  be  a 
friend  or  a  foe,  Clarry — else  I'd  be  nei- 
ther." 

While  I  was  wondering  what  Peter  con- 
sidered Heiner  to  be,  if  not  a  friend  or  a 
foe,  or  neither  J  Behr  went  up  to  the 
children.  At  the  same  moment,  the  tankard 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor,  and  the  ale 
ran  smoking  along  the  boards.  Whether 
Karlchen  was  frightened  when  he  saw 
Behr  coming  to  take  it  from  him,  or 
whether  the  child's  hands  were  too  cold  to 
hold  it,  I  don't  know;  I  only  saw  that 
the  greater  half  of  our  warm  beverage 
was  flowing  at  our  feet,  and  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it  now. 

"  I  didn't  do  it,"  cried  Karlchen,  catch- 
ing in  his  breath,  and  looking  up  frighten- 
ed into  Behr's  wrathful  face.  '^  Fritz,  you 
tell  him  that  I  didn't  do  it." 

I  really  don't  think  the  lad  knew  this 
was  a  cowardly  speech,  because  Fritz 
always  had  taken  all  blame  from  his 
timid  little  brother,  and  always  would. 
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''  Will  he  r  sneered  Behr.  "  Then  lie 
did  it  himself ;  so  there  /"  dealing  Fritz  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  head. 

"  Hold  hard,  Cello/'  cried  Peter.  ^'  Even 
a  box  on  the  ear  loses  its  point  when  given 
undeserved." 

"  I  should  box  the  other  baby,"  rejoined 
Behr,  carelessly,  "  only  he's  too  small  to 
make  it  worth  my  while." 

"  All  the  better,  Karlchen,  eh  ?"  the  little 
trombonist  said,  still  determined  to  take  it 
good-humouredly,  as  he  drew  the  tearful 
lad  closer  to  the  fire.  *'  It's  among  the 
best  of  faults,  and  one  you'll  get  over. 
Why,  bless  me,  I  was  small  too  at  your 
age!'^ 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  comicality 
of  Peter's  consolation,  considering  his  re- 
markably diminutive  size.  Pritz,  with  his 
cheek  still  smarting,  smiled  up  into  my 
laughing  face.  Even  Behr's  grim  muscles 
relaxed;  and  Heiner's  lips  (even  though 
one  was  sore)  broke  into  a  smile. 

''And   then,   ye  see,"  concluded  Peter, 
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with  unmoved  gravity,  "  I  sliot  up  all  at 
once." 

Of  course  we  laughed  out  then  ;  and  I 
declare  it  was  almost  merrily  that  we  paid 
for  the  spilt  ale,  and  started  once  more  on 
our  walk. 

On  we  went  again,  in  our  old  order,  ex- 
cept that  I  kept  the  boys  beside  me  now. 
In  the  waning  light,  between  the  day  and 
the  dark,  we  were  startled,  as  we  plodded 
on,  by  a  loud  "  hurrah !"  from  Peter,  who, 
in  advance,  had  made  a  dead  stop  before  a 
large  red  mansion,  light  and  warm  and 
wealthy-looking,  the  very  place  to  give  us 
hope.  Heiner  characteristically  forbore 
to  exhibit  any  excitement  or  anticipation  ; 
but  it  was  he  himself  who  opened  the 
lawn-gate,  and  watched  us  in,  one  at  a 
time,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  of  us  ;  and 
I  noticed  that  Behr,  though  he  muttered 
that  it  wasn't  worth  while  going  out  of  our 
way  on  a  chance,  was  the  first  to  enter.  I 
tapped  Fritz  merrily  on  the  head,  telHng 
him  to  play  his  best ;  and  he — simply  an- 
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swering  me  bj  a  bright  smile — whispered 
to  his  little  brother  to  *'  dry  his  eyes,  for 
now  it  would  be  all  right." 

What  a  blaze  of  firelight  there  was  !  It 
almost  gave  us  warmth  to  look  at  its  re- 
flection on  the  pictured  walls,  though  we 
were  standing  in  the  snow. 

We  played  tune  after  tune,  only  pausing 
a  few  seconds  between  ;  for  there  was  a 
group  of  children's  faces  at  an  upper  window, 
and  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  we  could 
see  a  cluster  of  idle  figures.  Still  no  one 
appeared  at  the  door,  or  answered  little 
Karl's  mute  appeals  with  his  hat. 

"  Only  one  more,"  I  said. 

''Spring^  Spring^''  dictated  Behr,  who 
looks  upon  that  little  melody  as  the  national 
air  of  England. 

I  delayed  a  little,  unconsciously  laying 
my  hand  on  the  head  of  little  Fritz — I  sup- 
pose because  I  was  thinking  what  a  con- 
trast was  his  cold  little  face  to  those  glow- 
ing ones  at  the  window — but  he  thought, 
from  my  gesture,  that  I  had  addressed  him 
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too.     '^  Please,    Leader,"     lie     whispered, 
"  let  it  be  Des  Deutsclien  Vaterland'' 

I  turned  hastily  enough  from  the  pro- 
posal. The  beautiful  air,  with  its  thou- 
sand dear  associations,  always  made  the 
homeless,  fatherless  lads  cry;  made  even 
Peter  silent ;  and  put  Behr  out  of  temper 
if  he  had  not  been  out  before.  At  such  a 
time  as  this,  I  knew  it  would  unman  us  all ; 
so  I  chose  a  simple  English  air,  in  which 
there  was  a  refrain  to  be  sung,  for  I 
thought  the  clear  sweet  voice  of  little  Fritz 
might  move  the  listeners.  No  response 
still,  and  then  we  sent  Karlchen  to  the 
door,  while  we  all  stood  waiting.  Surely 
his  pretty  delicate  face,  pinched  by  cold 
and  hunger,  would  win  some  pity. 
The  child  was  soon  back.  The  servant 
who  came  to  him  had  thrown  out  a 
penny,  and  then  shut  the  door  hurriedly 
against  the  wind.  Behr  muttered  gruffly 
that  "  he  had  told  us  so,"  but  that  intelli- 
gence did  not  make  the  disappointment 
very  much  less  keen  to  any  of  us.     Heiner, 
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shaking  the  snow  from  his  feet  with  lugu- 
brious contempt,  gave  vent  to  a  mild  la- 
mentation over  the  too-badness  of  things 
in  general ;  but  Peter,  after  bowing  pleas- 
antly to  the  lighted  windows,  raised  his 
trombone,  and  struck  into  a  gay  littla 
Trinklied,  marching  down  the  white  lawn, 
the  while,  with  airy  defiance.  And  Behr 
gave  the  gate  a  huge  bang,  which  seemed 
to  express  his  feelings  for  him. 

As  we  went  on  and  on,  and  the  snow 
fell  again,  our  spirits  fell  with  it ;  and  as 
the  gloominess  of  the  winter  evening 
deepened,  our  gloominess  deepened  too. 
So  that  when  at  last  we  reached  a  solitary 
house,  lying  back  from  the  road,  we  hardly 
thought  of  stopping,  for  there  wasn't  a 
grain  of  hope  among  us. 

''  We  may  as  well  try,  I  suppose.  It  is 
just  one  more  chance,"  I  said,  passing  inta 
the  garden.  But  they  all  made  a  stubborn 
halt  at  the  gate  before  they  would  follow 
me ;  all  except  Peter,  who  came  on, 
whistling  Hope  told  a  fiattering  Tale. 
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The  snow  fell  from  the  shrubs  as  we 
brushed  past  them,  and  when  we  stood  to 
play,  we  felt  it  over  our  boots. 

Through  one  of  the  lower  windows  of 
the  house  before  us,  we  saw  a  little  girl 
sitting  alone  in  the  firelight ;  and  when 
we  had  played  one  tune,  the  house  door 
was  opened,  and  the  pretty  child — looking 
as  warm  and  bright  as  if  it  were  midsum- 
mer-day— ran  from  the  house,  straight  up 
to  Fritz,  and  put  a  sixpence  into  his  hand, 
passing  Karlchen's,  which  was  held  out,  by 
force  of  habit,  to  receive  it.  We  all  noticed 
this,  a  little  surprised,  and  a  little  amused 
too.  She  gave  it,  with  a  smile  straight 
into  the  lad's  face,  then  raced  back  daintily 
over  the  snow ;  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards we  saw  her  again,  sitting  upon  the 
rug  alone  in  the  firelight.  Hardly  once 
did  the  wistful  eyes  of  little  Fritz  wander 
from  her,  as  she  sat  there  so  still,  in  the 
glow  of  warmth  and  light. 

When  that  tune  was  finished  I  intended 
to  turn  ;  but  at  that  moment,  in  a  sudden 
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and  unexpected  manner,  Peter  s  tromboue 
broke  into  a  lively  rendering  of  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  and  we  all  scrambled  in 
as  quickly  as  "we  could,  and  as  correctly  as 
we  migbt.  Heiner,  who  no  doubt  felt  be 
bad  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  closed 
bis  lips  in  silence  on  bis  reed.  Witb  my 
cornet  at  my  moutb,  I  turned  inquiringly 
to  Peter,  and  tben  I  saw  bis  motive.  At  a 
little  gate  among  tbe  sbrubs — so  near  tbat 
we  could  plainly  see  tbem  even  in  tbe 
gloom — two  people  stood  quite  still,  listen- 
ing to  us  :  a  young  girl  on  one  side  tbe 
patb,  ber  dress  warm  and  brigbt  against 
tbe  snowy  leaves,  and  ber  eyes  fixed  upon 
us  ;  and  opposite  ber  a  gentleman,  gazing 
into  ber  face,  witb  a  look  wbicb  made  me 
feel  pretty  sure  tbat,  just  before  tbis,  be 
bad  told  ber  a  certain  story,  and  bad  been 
answered  in  words  wbicb  floated  back  to 
bim  upon  tbe  music  be  beard,  just  as  per- 
baps  bis  story  floated  back  to  ber. 

Presently,  in  our  pause,  tbey  came  for- 
ward   together,    and    tbe    gentleman — I 
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fancied  he  didn't  belong  to  tlie  house,  and 
that  she  did — put  two  half-crowns  into  my 
hand.  The  young  lady  stood  and  spoke 
to  us  for  a  little  bit,  about  the  cold  and  the 
music,  then  gave  us  a  smile  and  a  "  Good 
night,"  and  passed  on.  And  the  smile  made 
her  face  just  like  the  face  of  the  little  girl 
who  had  given  her  sixpence  to  Fritz.  We 
-were  very  badly  off  just  then,  so  I  don't 
say  that  the  smile  was  worth  as  much  to 
us  as  the  five  shillings,  but  I  think  it  was 
received  quite  as  gratefully. 

"  Another  tune,"  I  whispered,  as  the 
two  walked  on  to  the  house. 

''' Slaving ,  gentle  Spring  T  cried  Behr  ex- 
citedly. 

At  the  same  moment  Fritz  whispered 
eagerly,  ''  Des  Deutschen  Vaterland,  please, 
Leader.     P'raps  they  love  it." 

"  Start  on,"  put  in  Peter,  in  a  tone  of 
unquestionable  authority.  ^^  Du,  du  liegst 
mir  im  Herzen.'^  And,  remembering  the 
tender  episode  of  Marguerite,  we  acknow- 
ledged Peter's  right  to  dictate  in  this 
instance. 
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''A  pleasant  change  in  our  day's  experi- 
ence," observed  Behr,  as  we  put  up  our 
instruments ;  and  he  closed  the  snowy  gate 
quite  gently.  "  I  hope  to  see  this  house 
again  some  day." 

Quite  cheerfully  now,  we  hurried  on  to 
the  first  inn  we  found.  Two  or  three 
miles  the  walk  must  have  been ;  but  we 
thought  nothing  of  it,  choosing  our  supper 
as  we  went,  and  getting  more  and  more 
extravagant  and  impossible  in  our  notions, 
until  we  were  pulled  up  in  the  fourth 
course  of  Peter's  banquet. 

When,  a  few  hours  later  on,  I  looked  in 
upon  the  tired  lads  in  their  dot  of  a  bed,  I 
found  Fritz  still  wide  awake. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  the  little  lady  who  ran 
out  to  me  in  the  snowy  garden,"  he  said, 
looking  up  into  my  face  with  big  bright 
eyes. 

*'  But  you've  seen  many  little  ladies,"  I 
answered,  coolly,  just  to  quiet  him,  "  and 
they  needn't  keep  you  awake.  You'll  see 
many  more  too,  just  as  pretty." 
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'^  I  saw  her  in  the  snow,"  he  whispered, 
softly,  "and  I  saw  her  in  the  fire-light ; 
and  I  was  thinking  I  should  like  to  see 
her  just  once  again — in  the  sunshine. 
Just  once  again,  Leader ;  do  you  think  I 
shall?" 

''  Of  course." 

I  said  it  just  to  soothe  him,  and  didn't 
mind  at  all  about  its  probability. 

II.    SUMMER. 

It  was  perfectly  startling  in  its  effect, 
that  rose  in  Peter's  button-hole.  Not  that 
it  was  different  in  itself  from  other  roses, 
the  effect  lay  wholly  in  its  arrangement.  It 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  full-grown  and 
glossy  leaves,  each  one  of  which,  at  its  point, 
was  pinned  back  to  Peter  s  coat,  so  that 
the  rose  bloomed  in  the  centre  of  a  vivid 
radius,  which  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  trombonist's  chest,  and  formed 
what  he  himself  termed  a  striking  decora- 
tion. But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
boasted  a  flower  in  his  coat;  for,  before 
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we  started,  Fritz  liad  begged  two  small 
white  pinks,  and  (as  proudly  as  if  it  meant 
a  whole  new  suit)  he  had  carefully  pinned 
one  in  his  little  brother's  coat,  and  one  in 
his  own. 

''Karl  doesn't  look  a  bit  shabby  now; 
does  he,  Leader?"  he  asked  me,  surveying 
him  with  a  protecting  admiration  which 
was  unspeakably  touching  in  the  child. 

Shabby !  The  word  could  not  attach  to 
any  of  us,  after  the  elaborate  care  we  had 
expended  in  preparing  for  this  expedition. 
Shabby  !  while  Behr's  neck  was  rasped  by 
the  stiffness  of  his  clean  collar — rather 
fringed  at  the  edges,  but  then  the  edges 
didn't  show  much ;  while  Heiner's  straight 
locks  glistened  so  unctuously  in  the  sun  ; 
and  while  spruce  little  Peter,  stepping  warily 
in  the  dust,  stopped  every  few  minutes  to 
flick  his  handkerchief  over  some  part  of 
his  attire. 

We  had  an  engagement,  you  see,  and 
so  our  walk  must  needs  be  a  cheerful  one, 
though  it  was  long  and  sultry.     We  were 

VOL.  II.  I 
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to  play  all  afternoon  on  the  liill  where 
the  picnic  was  to  be  held,  then  go  down  to 
the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  the 
party,  and  play  there  during  the  supper 
and  a  dance. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  hill  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  were  very  glad 
to  leave  the  dusty  road  at  last,  and  turn 
into  the  woods.  What  a  relief  this  shadow 
was,  after  the  burning  sun-rays  !  It  was 
a  wonderful  wood,  reminding  us  a  little  of 
the  beauty  and  the  awful  solitude  of  our 
own  forests.  Karlchen  was  tired  now, 
and  lingered  at  my  side ;  even  Fritz,  who 
scarcely  ever  owned  to  being  tired,  and  who 
had  been  scampering  in  the  bracken  like  a 
young  stag,  lagged  presently,  and  walked 
sedately  among  us.  As  we  went  on,  we 
began  to  recall  the  wild,  weird  legends  of 
our  native  forests.  We  did  it  partly  to 
shorten  the  way,  and  partly  because  such 
memories  came  easily  to  us  in  this  scene ; 
and  we  only  laughed  to  see  the  rapt  faces 
of  the  lads  as  they  listened.     Story  after 
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story  we  told,  of  travellers  lost  or  robbed 
or  murdered  in  the  forests ;  and  of  the 
gnomes  and  sprites  and  fairies  which  haunt 
them. 

Presently  Heiner,  who  had  evidently 
been  ransacking  his  brain  for  the  doleful- 
lest  thing  he  could  remember,  told  us  of  a 
forest  he  knew,  so  vast  and  silent  and  dim, 
and  where  the  solitude  was  so  solemn  and 
so  terrible,  that  those  who  lost  their  way 
there  at  once  committed  suicide,  unable  to 
endure  the  awful  loneliness  and  stillness. 
And  how,  in  consequence  of  this,  their 
unquiet  and  unhappy  spirits  haunted  it 
always. 

"  Committed  suicide  !"  exclaimed  Peter. 
^'  Mein  Gott,  that's  about  the  last  thing  I 
should  do  in  such  a  case." 

"  It  was  about  the  last  they  did,  too." 

''  The  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
wood,"  explained  Heiner  coolly.  "And  I 
can  tell  you  I  wouldn't  be  there  after  dark 
for  a  thousand  thiilers." 

"  Suicides !"    echoed   Fritz,    raising    his 

i2 
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wondering  eyes  to  Heiner.  "What  are 
tbej  ?" 

We  were  all  fools  enough  to  help  Clarry 
in  his  dreary  explanation,  and  then  we 
laughed  at  the  sudden  scream  little  Karl 
gave  when  a  pheasant  started  unexpectedly 
from  the  covert  before  us. 

"  Were  you — frightened?"  asked  Fritz, 
looking  with  a  smile  into  his  little  brother's 
face ;  but  I  noticed  that  his  own  had  whit- 
ened too,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the 
wood  and  begin  the  ascent  of  the  hill; 
though  Behr's  breath  grew  short  with  the 
weight  of  his  'cello  and  his  own  ponderous 
person. 

"  May  I  carry  it  a  bit,  Behr  ?"  asked  Fritz, 
whose  step  was  as  light  upon  the  hillside 
as  in  the  wood  below. 

I  laughed  at  the  notion,  but  Cello  con- 
descended no  reply. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  been  some  time  in 
our  places  that  we  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  look  about  us  among  the  gay  party  as- 
sembled on  the  hill.     It  is  but  seldom  that 
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in  our  wandering  lives  we  meet  again 
faces  that  we  know,  but  almost  in 
that  first  minute  I  recognised  one  of  the 
faces  here,  the  sweetest  and  the  prettiest 
of  all ;  the  face  of  the  young  lady  who,  on 
that  bitter  Winter  evening  six  months  be- 
fore, had  stood  in  the  snow  to  listen  to  us. 
When  I  saw  and  recognised  her,  I  looked 
round  at  once  for  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  with  her  on  that  night.  It  was  a 
good  while  before  I  saw  him  at  all,  and 
then  I  noticed  how  far  away  from  her  he 
kept.  And  through  all  the  time  I  watched 
him,  I  could  see  that  he  never  once  glanced 
in  her  direction ;  while  beside  her  hovered 
a  short  dark  gentleman,  a  good  bit  older, 
and  as  different  from  him  as  cloud  from 
sunshine.  Of  course,  I  didn't  see  it  all  at 
once ;  I  had  the  whole  day  to  make  my 
observations ;  but  I  did  notice  this — the 
short  dark  gentleman  hardly  left  her  at  all, 
hardly  allowed  her  to  talk  to  anyone  else, 
and  kept,  in  a  way,  sole  possession  of  her. 
Yet  I  never  saw  him  look  at  rest  in  her 
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presence.  And  slie  ?  Well,  the  eyes  that 
had  been  that  night  so  bright  and  lustrous 
in  the  snow  were  sad  and  unsatisfied  now 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  And  the  other 
gentleman — the  one  to  whom  we  owed  that 
Winter  night's  rest  and  refreshment  ?  He 
never  came  near  her,  and  never  seemed 
even  to  glance  at  her.  While  the  party 
dined,  we  played  a  little  apart,  and  it  was 
just  the  same ;  still  the  short  dark  gentle- 
man kept  close  to  her,  waited  upon  her, 
talked  to  her,  and  laughed  with  her ;  and 
still  that  other  kept  aloof.  I  fancied  Peter 
worried  over  this  as  I  did,  and  once  I 
fancied  that  even  Heiner  noticed  it,  his 
countenance  being  lugubrious  beyond  the 
common. 

When  the  guests  dispersed,  one  of  the 
servants  guided  us  down  the  hill  and 
through  the  wood  to  the  house  of  the  short 
dark  gentleman  who  had  given  the  picnic. 
Although  we  reached  it  from  another 
quarter,  I  knew  the  house  again  directly. 
It  was  the  mansion  which  had  looked  so 
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warm  and  light  upon  that  Winter  night  six 
months  before,  and  from  which  we  had  been 
turned  away.  The  short  dark  gentleman, 
then,  was  master  here  ! 

As  we  unpacked  our  instruments,  I  was 
startled  by  an  angry  German  oath  from 
Behr.  On  opening  his  bag,  he  had  found 
his  bow  missing.  We  all  helped  him  to 
search,  but  I  knew  the  labour  would  be  in 
vain,  as  of  course,  if  no  bow  was  in  the  bag 
when  the  bag  was  unfastened,  there  couldn't 
have  been  one  in  when  it  was  tied  up. 

"Never  mind,  Cello,"  remarked  Peter, 
cheerfully  ;  "  you  must  conduct  us." 

"  Could  you  borrow  a  bow  ?"  I  suggest- 
ed anxiously ;  but  Behr  had  followed  the 
boys,  who  were  looking  for  it  outside, 
unable  to  imagine  that  Behr  could  have 
tied  up  the  bag  without  the  bow. 

By  the  time  I  had  arranged  the  music, 
we  were  summoned  to  our  supper,  and  I 
could  not  speak  to  any  of  the  band  till  it 
was  over.  Then  I  said,  seizing  at  once  on 
Behr,  '' Where's  Fritz  ?" 
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"  Gone  for  my  bow,"  he  returned,  stolidly. 

^'My  heavens,  Cello  !  you've  never  sent 
the  child  back  to  the  hill  ?" 

"  If  there  hadn't  been  such  a  fuss  made 
before  he  went,  he'd  have  been  back  before 
now/'  grumbled  Behr. 

*' Leader,  /  was  to  go,  and  I  was — 
frightened,"  whispered  Karlchen,  looking 
terrified  up  into  my  face. 

"  I  wish  I'd  known.  I'd  rather  have 
gone  myself  ten  times  over,  or  lost,  our 
engagement  altogether,"  I  muttered,  pacing 
the  ground  in  hottest  vexation. 

"  Don't  worry  about  it,  Leader,"  said 
Peter.  "  The  boy  won't  come  to  harm. 
He's  a  clever,  fearless  little  fellow  ;  you 
needn't  fear  for  him,''' 

"  He'd  no  business  to  interfere  when  I 
threatened  to  send  Karl,"  put  in  Behr  ;  ''I 
daresay  I  shouldn't  have  sent  either  then." 

"What  a  pity  it  all  is!"  murmured 
Heiner,  examining  his  reed  with  a  sigh. 
"  There's  that  gloomy  wood  for  the  child 
to  go  through  in  the  dark,  and  I  don't 
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know  wlien  lie  can  get  back,  and  we  shall 
be  wretcliedlj  off  without  him." 

This  was  not  exactly  Peter's  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  did  not  do  us  any 
good  at  all. 

''  Cello,  can  you  play  for  Fritz  ?"  I  asked, 
in  despair.  ^'  Not  having  your  own  bow, 
of  course  you've  nothing  else  to  do." 

It  was  settled  so,  and  we  turned  back 
together  to  the  ball-room.  I  expect  we 
all  played  our  best,  but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  Peter.  He  stood  on  my  empty 
cornet-box,  and  performed  with  the  energy 
of  a  whole  band  melted  into  one.  Behr 
handled  the  little  violin  with  a  kind  of 
savage  contempt ;  but  he  made  the  toy 
speak  well,  and  only  now  and  then  startled 
us  with  the  'cello  fingering.  Karlchen,  in 
mortal  terror  of  his  huge  leader,  made  his 
notes  truer  and  clearer  than  he  had  ever 
thought  to  do  under  the  shielding  wing  of 
little  Fritz  ;  and  Heiner  never  took  any 
secret  rests,  except  just  before  his  cadenzas 
or  a  bar's  solo  which  fell  to  him.  - 
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"  Surely  now,"  I  thought,  looking  clown 
the  room,  among  the  gay  and  showy 
figures,  "  those  two  will  dance  together." 

But  no  ;  everything  went  on  just  the 
same.  She  danced  with  the  short  dark 
gentleman,  and  she  danced  with  strangers, 
but  never  once  with  him. 

"  Leader,"  whispered  Karlchen,  just  as  I 
was  forgetting  for  a  minute  my  anxiety 
about  little  Fritz,  "  shall  I  really  have  to 
go  to  the  wood  too  ?" 

^^AYhy?" 

"  Because  Fritz  isn't  come  yet,  and  Behr 
said,  if  he  wasn't  back  in  a  twinkling,  he'd 
send  me  after  him  ;  will  he  ?  Fritz  '11  be 
so  sorry ;  he  didn't  want  me  to  have  to  go. 
He  promised  to  run  all  the  way,  not  even 
to  stop  to  get  flowers.  He  won't  be 
long." 

I  couldn't  answer,  for  thinking  of  the 
child  in  the  gloomy  wood,  which  we  had 
filled  for  him  with  weird  and  ghastly 
imagery.  No  fear  of  his  stopping  for 
flowers ;  better  if  there  were.     I  knew  he 
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would  race  on,  nervous  and  frightened ; 
race  on  and  on,  too  terrified  even  to  glance 
behind  liim;  race  on  and  never  stop, 
though  the  long  day  had  been  spent  in  hot 
and  wearying  toil.  All  through  the  gay 
scene,  my  thoughts  would  follow  the  lad 
in  his  lonely  run.  I  recalled  the  ghostly 
legends  which  had  made  him  timid  and 
nervous  even  among  us  all,  and  in  the  vivid 
daylight ;  and  I  wished  with  all  my  heart 
that  we  had  not  been  such  fools.  I  would 
have  given  every  penny  we  should  earn  to- 
day, if  Behr  had  not  sent  my  boy  on  this 
chase.  I  knew  how  thoroughly  Fritz  was 
afraid  of  Cello's  roughness  to  little  Karl, 
and  I  knew  there  was  nothing  the  lad 
would  not  do  to  spare  his  brother  a  harsh 
word.  I  heard  in  fancy — high  above  the 
notes  we  played — the  clear  childish  voice 
singing  to  keep  him  company  as  he  hurried 
along  the  dim  path.  I  saw  in  fancy — clear- 
er than  the  dancing  crowd — the  one  tiny 
figure  in  the  hush  of  the  great  solemn 
wood,  the  shadowy  trees  closing  high  above 
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it,  and  making  a  darkness  wliicli  was  haunt- 
ed by  a  nameless  liorror. 

At  last,  when  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I 
went  to  look  out  into  the  night.  It  was  not 
quite  dark  yet,  but  the  thick  gloom  of  the 
late  twilight  was  almost  more  dismal  than 
utter  darkness.  I  walked  restlessly  about, 
longing  for  the  sound  of  the  quick  little 
feet,  until  at  last  I  found  myself  in  a  shrub- 
bery, through  which  a  path  went  up  to  a 
door  of  the  house.  And  just  then  I  was 
aware  that  the  young  lady  I  had  watched 
so  much  to-day,  was  standing  in  that  path, 
and  talking  to  the  very  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  not  seemed  to  speak  all  day. 

If  I  went  back,  the  rustling  would  make 
them  think  they  were  watched.  Of  course 
I  could  not  go  on  into  the  path ;  so  I 
waited  where  I  was,  determining  not  to 
overhear  a  word  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I 
couldn't  help  it,  and  very  serious  and  very 
angry  words  I  overheard,  very  proud  and 
bitter  ones  too ;  while,  though  each  voice 
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was  full  of  blame,  it  was  also  full  of  pain 
untold. 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  so,  Piers,"  the  gn4's 
voice  said ;  ''and  you  have  humiliated  me 
before  everyone  to-day." 

'*  Other  attentions  awaited  you/' rejoined 
the  lower  and  angrier  voice,  "  and  now  I 
can  believe  all  his  boasts  of  your — re- 
gard." 

*'  You  left  me  to  him.  What  could  I 
do?" 

"  Only  accept  his  attentions  graciously 
— as  you  did;  graciously  and  gratefully, 
giving  smile  for  smile." 

''  You  never  came  near  me,"  she  said, 
answering  his  scornful  words  almost  as 
scornfully. 

"  When  you  could  have  called  me  to  you, 
you  would  not,  and  now  it  is  too  late. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  so  for  ns  both  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  better  for  you^  as  you  seem  to 
know.  This  day  has  shown  it  all  distinctly 
to  me,  Mary.     He  has  evidently  told  the 
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truth  in  all  he  said  of  you,  and  I  can  never 
think  of  you  as  I  thought  of  you  before. 
I  will  not  let  myself  be  tempted,  and  you 
shall  be  free  to  accept  whatever  love  is 
offered  you." 

*'  Piers,  how "  she  faltered,  a  perfect 

agony  in  her  voice.  "  He  told  you  false- 
hoods, and  I  am But,"  with  a  sud- 
den pride  in  her  tones,  "  do  as  you  will." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  after  to-night  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more  ;  and  it  will  be  a  life- 
time, I  hope,  before  I  see  this  spot  again. 
You  know  how  you  have  wrecked  me,  and 
the  thought  w^ill  hardly  be  a  solace  to  you 
even  in  this  wealthy  home." 

Oh,  the  angry  firmness  o?.  his  voice  ! 

''  One  word  more,  Mary,  before  I  go. 
Leave  your  little  sister  in  the  old  home ; 
leave  her  still  with  her  grandfather,  to  the 
old  pure  life  you  have  shared.  Don't 
bring  her  here,  to  be  with  these  children  of 
Ms.  Though  you  may  be  a  mother  to 
them,  they  are  Ms  children,  and  so  what 
can  they  be  but  cowards  and  traitors  ?" 
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With  a  strange,  still  pride  she  only  an- 
swered in  these  few  words  : 

"  I  see  it  is  best  we  should  part,  Piers. 
I  see  now  that  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
do." 

In  another  minute  she  was  standing 
alone,  and  her  head  was  clasped  in  her 
hands,  as  if  she  tried  to  shut  out  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps. 

I  crept  awav  without  betraying  myself ; 
and  when  I  reached  the  door  and  paused 
to  give  one  glance  around,  I  saw  my  poor 
lad.  There  he  came  racing  along,  carrying 
the  great  'cello  bow,  his  face  raised,  his 
breath  quick  and  panting,  just  as  I  had 
pictured  him  running  in  the  wood.  With- 
out a  word  he  w^ent  in  with  me,  gave  the 
bow  to  Behr,  and  took  his  own  violin  and 
his  place  above  Karlchen.  Karl  spoke  to 
him,  eagerly  and  gladly ;  but  he  only  smiled 
at  his  little  brother,  tuned  his  fiddle,  and 
looked  up  at  me  for  the  cue.  With  my 
cornet  in  my  hand,  I  stood  gazing  intently 
into  the  child's  face.     I  could  not  bear  to 
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see  it ;  I  could  not  bear  him  to  play,  while 
his  Hps  were  so  tight  and  white,  and  he 
had  that  wide  scared  look  in  his  eyes. 

Every  now  and  then  Karlchen  tried  to 
win  a  word,  but  Fritz  only  answered  with 
a  smile.  Still  Karlchen  would  not  be 
content,  and  presently  touched  him  plead- 
ingly upon  the  arm. 

'^  Wait  a  little,"  Fritz  whispered ;  ^' we'll 
talk  presently.  I'm- — I'm  tired,  I  think, 
Karl.  I  want  to  ]Dlay  well,  and  I  feel  as  if 
I  couldn't,  'less  I  try  hard.  Leader,  am  I 
wrong  ?  Am  I  playing  badly,  that  you 
look  at  me  so  ?" 

''  Sit  down,  my  lad,"  I  whispered. 

"  No,  please  ;  you  said  you  wished  us  to 
play  well  to-day.     Then  I'll  rest — after." 

On  we  played :  waltz,  quadrille,  galop, 
one  after  another,  while  the  dancers  glided 
past  us,  and  the  merry  voices  filled  in  all 
our  pauses.  But  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  everything  to  me  ;  for  not  only  was 
I  so  anxious  about  Fritz,  who  persistently 
played   on   with   us,    but   besides   that   I 
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worried  over  the  absence  of  those  two 
whom  I  had  watched  all  day. 

"  Put  down  your  violin,"  I  whispered, 
a^ain  and  again,  to  my  boy. 

*'  Am  I  playing  so  badly,  Leader  ?"  he 
asked,  wistfully. 

"  No  ;  but  I  wish  you  not  to  play.  You 
are  tired,  dear  little  lad." 

"  Eather — only  rather.  Oh  !  let  me 
play  on,  do.  You  always  say  you  miss  my 
fiddle.     Let  Karl  rest." 

The  dawn  was  breaking  when  the  ball 
ended,  and  we  were  free  to  go — I  feel- 
ing unaccountably  depressed,  though  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  doing  so.  The  children  walked 
together,  talking  earnestly,  but  the  ready 
feet  of  little  Fritz  were  not  in  advance  as 
usual.  "When,  after  we  had  walked  about 
a  mile,  I  called  them  up  to  me,  I  saw  that 
Karlchen  was  crying. 

"  Why  does  Fritz  breathe  like  that  ?'' 
lie  asked  me,  for  all  explanation  of  his 
tears. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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My  boy  was  panting  dreadfully,  the 
quick  hard  breath  literally  seeming  to 
stagger  through  his  white  lips ;  and  in  a 
moment  I  took  him  up  to  carry  him.  I 
was  the  strongest  in  the  band,  though  not 
the  biggest,  and  could  carry  him  easily ; 
yet  the  benefit  to  him  was  almost  counter- 
acted by  the  effort  he  made  to  lighten  his 
weight  for  me.  We  travelled  on  now 
slowly,  Behr  a  good  deal  behind,  mutter- 
ing something  about  "  a  great  fuss ;"  Peter 
walking  beside  me,  and  talking  with  merry 
encouragement  to  the  child  upon  my  back ; 
and  Heiner  leading  Karlchen  in  tears,  and 
embracing  his  umbrella  and  clarionet  as 
usual,  while  he  looked  as  thoroughly  a 
martyr  as  if  the  child  had  just  been  billet- 
ed upon  him  for  life,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
keep  him  on. 

So  we  were  journeying,  in  the  grey  of 
the  early  morning,  when  we  met  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  who  looked  pityingly — 
ay,  downright  tenderly — at  the  drooping 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  pleasantly  an- 
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swered  our  salute  before  he  passed  on.  I 
had  recognised  him  for  the  gentleman  who 
had  in  anger  left  the  ball-room  that  morn- 
ing, and  I  went  on  more  heavy-hearted 
than  before,  remembering  how  he  had  said 
he  was  going  away  "  for  a  lifetime." 

Suddenly  the  quick  step  of  the  horse 
turned  behind  us,  and  the  rider  drew  him 
up  at  my  side. 

''  Let  me  take  the  boy  from  you,"  he 
said ;  "  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  He 
is  a  heavy  load  for  you,  and  my  horse 
will  not  feel  it.  Put  him  here ;  I  will  hold 
him  safely  and  comfortably,  poor  little 
fellow.     Now,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

We  told  him  we  were  trying  to  reach 
a  tavern  where  we  might  rest  and  break- 
fast; and  then  he  paused  and  thought, 
looking  the  while  intently  into  my  boy's 
sleepy  eyes. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  then,  "that 
this  child  is  not  fit,  without  rest  or  stimu- 
lant, to  go  so  far  as  the  nearest  inn  ?  But," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  as  if  he  had  been 

k2 
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unwilling  to  say  it  until  lie  glanced  again 
at  the  little  face  lie  held  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  I  can  direct  you  to  a  house  where  I  can 
promise  that  rest  and  refreshment  will  be 
given  to  a  sick  child.  The  master  of  the 
house  has  been  a  physician,  and  he  will 
help  you,  that  you  may  soon  have  this  little 
fellow  walking  and  playing  again  in  his 
place  among  you.  I  heard  him  playing 
well  upon  the  hill  to-da}^,  but  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  him  at  night  in  the  ball- 
room.    How  was  that  ?" 

For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  look  at  him, 
for  thinking  how  kindly  he  spoke,  when 
that  ball  had  been  such  a  misery  for  him ; 
and  for  thinking  of  the  two  sad  reasons 
there  had  been  for  his  not  having  seen 
Fritz  in  his  place. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Behr,  quite 
quietly.  "But  I  hope  he'll  be  all  right 
again  directly." 

"  I  hope  so.  You  have  a  load  to  carry 
too." 

'*  Oh  I  mine  feels  no  more  to  me,"  said 
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Belir,  who,  as  well  as  having  his  ^cello 
slung  behind  him,  had  Fritz's  violin  in  his 
hand,  "  than  this  does  to  the  child  al- 
ways." 

Something  in  Behr's  voice  struck  us  all. 
Peter  always  had  told  us  that  there  was 
plenty  of  good  in  Behr,  and  now  I  saw  his 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  admiration. 

"  Cello,"  he  said,  touching  him  as  near 
the  shoulder  as  he  could  reach,  ''you're  a 
brick.  Give  me  something  to  carry  for 
you." 

To  my  great  surprise,  Behr  handed  both 
the  instruments  to  little  Peter ;  then,  to 
my  equally  great  surprise,  he  took  up  Karl, 
and  settled  him  in  a  safe,  though  cramped, 
position  on  his  back. 

"Here  is  the  house,"  said  our  guide, 
his  voice  dull  and  heavy  again,  as  he  drew 
up  his  horse  at  a  roadside  gate. 

Just  as  much  from  the  look  that  came 
over  his  face  as  from  my  own  memory  of 
it,  I  knew  this  was  the  house  where  he  had 
helped  us,  half  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe  I 
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really  trembled  like  a  baby  in  my  longing 
for  liim  to  come  in. 

*'  We  dare  not  go/'  I  cried  ;  "  they  would 
punish  our  impertinence." 

"  They  will  treat  the  child  kindly  and 
wisely,"  he  said.  "  Take  him  gently  from 
me." 

Oh,  but  surely  it  must  have  been  an 
angel's  hand  which  had  closed  in  sleep  the 
eyes  of  little  Fritz  just  then.  We  all  look- 
ed at  him  silently;  I  could  not  raise  my 
hands  to  take  him  ;  because  so  earnestly  I 
trusted  that  the  arms  which  held  him 
could  not  let  him  go.  Without  a  word  to 
any  of  us,  the  gentleman  let  his  horse  walk 
slowly  through  the  garden,  and  my  heart 
beat  thankfully.  He  dismounted  at  the 
door,  with  Fritz  still  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried the  child  in.  I  forget  where  the  others 
paused,  but  I  know  I  was  the  only  one 
who  followed  him  at  once  into  a  bright 
room,  filled  with  sunshine  and  the  scent  of 
roses ;  and  I  know  that  no  one  was  there 
except  the  girl  who,  not  many  hours  before, 
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had  parted  for  ever  from  liim  wlio  came  in 
to  her  now. 

''Excuse  my  walking  in,  Miss  Capon," 
he  said  coldly,  though  he  must  have  seen, 
as  plainly  as  I  did,  that  she  had  cried  in- 
stead of  slept ;  ^'  this  little  boy,  I  fear,  is 
very  ill,  and  as  all  his  companions  are 
strangers  here,  I  undertook  to  guide  them 
to  where  I  knew  he  would  be  pitifully 
treated.     Is  Dr.  Capon  down  ?" 

"Was  it  all  pity  in  her  face  as  she  stood  by 
Fritz  ?  A  few  words  of  promise  and  sym- 
pathy she  uttered,  laying  the  pillow  com- 
fortably on  a  wide  low  couch,  but  I  could 
not  hear  the  words  because  I  stayed  near 
the  door. 

"Yes,  I  thought  so/'  the  gentleman  an- 
swered, as  be  laid  my  boy  down,  and  moved 
away ;  "I  knew  you  would  be  kind  to  him, 
Mary." 

"Piers,"  she  whispered,  bending  over 
Fritz  (and  even  1  could  see  how  hard  she 
tried  to  speak  naturally),  "please  stay — 
stay  a  little.     I  fear  this  looks  like — " 
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I  could  not  hear  more,  but  instead  of 
going  he  walked  up  to  the  window,  and 
stood  there,  with  his  back  to  us.  Yery  soon 
a  gentle  grey-haired  old  gentleman  came 
in,  and  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping 
child. 

*'  Very  sad,  my  dear,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head  in  answer  to  Miss  Mary's  pitying 
glance.  "  Let  his  friends  come  in,  that 
when  his  eyes  open  they  may  not  light 
npon  strangers  only ;  and  let  me  have  my 
surgery  key,  dear." 

I  sat  down  by  the  couch,  on  a  chair 
which  Miss  Mary  herself  put  for  me,  and 
I  saw  the  cordial  poured  through  my  little 
lad's  white  lips ;  then  the  others  came  in, 
and  stood  or  sat  about,  drearily  watching 
the  little  figure  on  the  sofa.  Karlchen's 
sobs  were  so  piteous  that  Miss  Capon 
brought  him  up  to  me,  and  put  him  within 
my  arms,  close  to  his  little  brother ;  and 
though  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time,  I 
knew  afterwards  that  this  was  much  kinder 
than  if  she  had  taken  him  away  to  quiet 
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him.  Then  she  went  slowly  to  the  window, 
but  she  only  stood  near  the  silent  figure 
there ;  she  didn't  speak  a  word.  I  saw 
this  plainly,  as  I  sat  soothing  Karlchen, 
and  waiting  for  my  boy's  awaking. 

"You  have,  I  daresay,  never  under- 
stood it,"  the  old  physician  said  to  us,  with 
a  great  sympathy  in  his  kind  eyes,  "but 
this  little  fellow  has  never  been  what  we 
call  constitutionally  strong.  Probably  that 
delicate-looking  child  could  in  reality  bear 
twice  as  much  fatigue  and  privation  as  he 
could ;  and —  Has  he  just  had  any  shock, 
or  any  unusual  amount  of  fatigue  or  fast- 
ing ?  I  know  there  must  be  danger  of 
these  in  your  lives,  of  course,  but  there 
has  been  something  unusual  /we" 

I  answered  rapidly,  intercepting  a  nerv- 
ous effort  of  Behr's,  and  I  told  the  doctor 
that  our  child  had  had  a  very  wearing  day 
and  night.  Seeing  Behr's  face,  how  could 
I  mention  the  fright  or  the  fasting  lie  had 
caused  ? 

The  old  physician  scrutinized  my  face 
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intently  as  I  spoke,  tlien  turned  again  to 
the  one  upon  the  pillow. 

"It  is  a  sad  thing  for  you  all,"  he  said. 
"I  cannot  give  you  the  slightest  hope. 
Brothers,  are  they  ?" 

Before  anyone  of  us  had  ventured  to 
answer,  Fritz  awoke — awoke  with  his  little 
brother's  hand  clasping  his,  and  his  little 
brother's  questioning  eyes  fixed  lovingly 
and  longingly  upon  his  face. 

"  Had  we  better  go  away,  sir  ?  Shall  I 
take  them  all  away  ?"  asked  Peter,  his 
voice  shaking  as  he  addressed  the  doctor, 
and  looked  across  to  where  Behr  stood 
awkwardly  hovering  over  the  couch,  looking 
— poor  Behr,  poor  Behr ! — as  if  he  saw 
nothing  in  the  room  beyond  this  weary 
child,  who  had  been  so  swift  to  do  his 
bidding  but  a  few  hours  ago. 

"No  need,"  the  doctor  answered,  with 
grave  kindness.  "  Their  going  cannot 
save  the  little  life ;  their  staying  cannot 
hurry  the  hurrying  death." 

"  Leader " — the   weary   eyes    upon   the 
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pillow,  roaming  everywliere  about  the 
pleasant  room,  had  wandered  now  to  my 
face — '^this  is  the  room — without  the  fire- 
light." 

''Yes,  dear  lad;"  for  I  knew  well  what 
he  meant.  Again  the  wide  eyes  wandered 
round  and  round  the  sunny  room,  and  I 
knew  what  they  sought.  Presently  they 
brightened  suddenly.  Through  the  low 
open  window,  Fritz  had  caught  sight  of  the 
little  girl  for  whom  he  had  been  watching, 
With  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  she  came 
into  the  silent  room,  and  looked  up  wist- 
fully into  her  sister's  face. 

"  Oh,  Mary,"  she  sobbed,  in  a  voice 
strangely  moved  and  pained  for  so  young 
a  child,  "you  are  crying  still;  you  are  al- 
ways crying  now.  Piers  " — with  a  gentle 
anxious  touch — '^  do  you  make  Mary 
cry?" 

I  saw  the  slow,  long  look  he  gave  into 
Miss  Mary's  downbent  face,  but  of  course 
I  didn't  hear  what  he  whispered  so  broken- 
ly— while  our  boy  lay  dying  in  the  sunshine^ 
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with  the  little  white  pink   fading   on  his 
breast. 

'*  Leader,"  Fritz  whispered  to  me  then, 
''I  see  her  in  the  sunshine.  Tell  her  I — 
remembered." 

''  Karlchen,  Karl  "—the  little  tight  lips 
tried  so  hard  to  smile  now,  as  the  weak 
fingers  moved  restlessly  upon  his  brother  s 
hand — ^'  tell  mother,  when  you  go  home, 
that  I  thought  of  her  always — always. 
Along  the  straight  roads  when  it  seemed 
so  far — and  it  never  seemed  so  far  when  I 
thought  of  her — and  w^hen  we  stood  and 
played  a  long  time — and  it  never  seemed 
so  long  when  I  thought  of  her.  Always 
before  I  went  to  sleep  ;  and  always  when 
I  woke.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  in — the 
wood,  but  I — couldn't.  I  could  only  think 
of — I  forget.     Leader,  are  you  there  ?" 

"  I'm  here,  my  darling  little  fellow,"  I 
whispered,  kissing  the  groping  little  hands ; 
kissing  the  eyes  on  which  a  shade  of  the 
past  terror  had  fallen ;  kissing  the  shaking 
parted  lips. 
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"  Don't  go.  Tell  mother,  Karl,  that— I 
tried  to,  but  couldn't.  If  I  could,  I 
shouldn't  have  been — frio^htened.  I 
never  was  frightened  when — I  thought  of 
mother,  or  of- — our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven." 

''  Peter,"  whispered  Fritz  faintly,  while 
I  tried  to  hush  Karl's  sobs  upon  my  breast, 
'*  is  the  sun  shining — still?" 

*'  Yes,  Fritz,  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright, 
dear  lad." 

"  Not— fading  ?" 

But  Peter  had  moved  far  off,  and  hid- 
den his  face  against  the  wall. 

"  Behr,  I'm  so  glad  I  found — your  bow 
that  day  ;  you — remember  ?" 

But  Behr's  eyes  were  hidden  too,  and 
his  broad  chest  was  heaving  violently. 

''  It  was  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill — I 
think,  I  couldn't  see  it  at  first,  but  I 
thought — it  must  be  where  we  had  been 
playing ;  so  I — went  all  about,  and — was 
that  the  night  I  was  in — the  wood  ?  No — 
I  forget.     Behr,  when  Karl  is  tired — he's 
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little  and  he's  often  tired — you  won't  send 
him  back,  or — beat  him  ?" 

''  Never,  never !" 

The  answer  was  only  mine.  I  whis- 
pered it  to  soothe  him,  because  I  saw  that 
Belir  could  not  utter  a  word. 

''  Thank  you.  And — Behr,  when  he 
cries — he's  very  little,  you  know,  and — he 
often  cries — will  you  help  him,  please  ?" 

Was  it  the  child's  wonderful  instinct,  or 
was  it  a  touch  of  Heaven's  own  pity,  that 
made  him  say  those  words  to  Behr  only, 
and  made  him  give  to  Behr  that  last  beau- 
tiful childish  smile  ? 

The  little  feeble  hands,  groping  along 
Karlchen's  sleeve,  grew  suddenly  still. 
The  last  panting  breath  was  drawn,  and 
we  knew  that  our  bright  little  lad  was  one 
among  the  angels. 

Dear  me !  I'd  no  idea  the  page  would 
look  so  blotted  when  I  came  to  write  of 
that  day,  because  I  feel  quite  happy  and 
content  about  it  now. 
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I  remember  liow  tliose  two,  who  liad 
parted  in  anger,  stood  together  in  love  and 
trust  beside  my  boy.  I  see  Behr  always 
ready  to  help  little  Karl;  carrying  him 
often  when  the  way  is  long  and  hard; 
seating  him  nearest  the  fire  when  the 
nights  are  cold;  and  giving  np  to  him 
many  an  indulgence  in  which  he  used  to 
delight.  1  see  the  child  himself  brave 
and  uncomplaining,  as  he  never  was  when 
his  unselfish  little  brother  used  to  bear  all 
his  hardships  for  him.  And  when  I  think 
of  all  these  things,  I  know  that  the  mis- 
sion of  that  little  life,  which  faded  in  the 
sunshine,  is  fulfilled. 

Blurred  and  blotted,  I  declare,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  leaf. 

"  That  writing  can't  go,  unless  you 
write  it  over  again/'  says  Peter,  character- 
istically. 

But  I  think  my  hand  will  always  shake 
a  little  as  I  write  about  that  day.  So  let 
this  go. 
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THEOUGH  THE  BEEAKERS. 


WE  were  sisters  only  by  adoption ;  yet 
I  know  that  the  love  between  us,  in 
those  old  days,  was  as  great  as  it  could 
have  been  if  the  mothers  (o£  whom  only 
sweet  memories  were  left  us)  had  been 
one ;  and  as  if  my  father  had  been  Elsie's 
father  too,  instead  of  having  pitifully 
adopted  the  orphan  child,  and  brought  her 
from  a  poor  and  loveless  life  to  share  our 
happy  home.  I  suppose  I  always  knew 
that  he  could  never  grow  to  love  her  just 
as  he  loved  his  own  child ;  yet,  even  if  I 
had  felt  he  did  so,  I  should  only  have  re- 
joiced— I  am  speaking  now  of  the  old 
times,  and  speaking,  too,  when  I  can  see 
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those  old  times  lying  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
the  unsuspicious  love  we  bore  each  other. 
We  two  adopted  sisters  were  a  strong  con- 
trast. Elsie  was  a  bright,  light-hearted 
girl,  with  a  sunny  prettiness,  and  a  happy 
smile  for  ever  rippling  on  her  lips  and 
sparkling  in  her  eyes.  We  were  the  same 
age  within  a  year,  yet  I  always  felt  much 
the  elder,  for  my  nature  was  silent  and 
concentrated,  dreamy  to  a  fault,  but  stead- 
fast— so  steadfast  that,  if  I  had  had  one 
aim  to  pursue,  however  hopeless,  I  should 
have  pursued  it  silently  to  my  death.  Yet 
under  my  quietness,  I  knew,  even  then, 
that  there  slept  a  passionate  intensity  of 
feeling  which  gave  me  one  power  greater 
than  Elsie  possessed,  the  power  of  suffering. 
She  won  love  and  friendship) ;  while  I  stood 
isolated,  with  only  her  love  and  my  father's 
to  encircle  me.  She  won  admiration  and 
esteem  from  all,  and  I  knew  that  this  was 
well,  because  suffering  to  her  was  weaken- 
ing as  illness  ;  under  it  she  lay  passive  and 
helpless,  while  /met  it  as  I  would  meet  a 
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sorrowful  friend,  and  made  my  step  firm, 
and  my  heart  strong,  to  support  it.  But 
all  this  was  in  the  old  times,  before  she 
won  (easily,  as  she  won  all  else)  the  only 
love  which  could  have  gladdened  me ;  and 
before  that  chill  grey  cloud  dropped  down 
between  us. 

He  did  not  live  with  us  at  first,  but  my 
father,  when  his  own  health  failed,  per- 
suaded his  young  partner  (to  whom  the 
mills  would  entirely  belong  after  his  death) 
to  come  and  live  with  us  in  our  great 
house  upon  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  mills  lay.  So  Horace  Carson  came, 
and  the  whole  active  management  of  the 
mills  fell  into  his  hands  ;  for  although  he 
was  a  young  man,  my  father  felt  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him.  ''  The  master 
was  safe  in  relying  on  Mr.  Carson,"  the 
men  would  sometimes  say  to  us,  when  we 
wandered  (as  we  liked  to  do)  over  the 
busy,  noisy  mills ;  "  he  luas  one  to  be  trust- 
ed." We  used  to  smile  at  the  expression, 
which  seemed  to  them  to  mean  so  much, 
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and  when  Horace  would  join  us  from  tlie 
offices,  what  wonder  was  it  if  we  saw  a  new 
power   in   his   handsome  face,  and  in  his 
tone  of   genial  yet  irresistible  authority  ? 
And  could  we  warn  each  other  of  the  feel- 
ing which  was  growing  equally  in  both  our 
hearts  ?     Could  we  always  remember  that 
for   one    of   us  this   feeling   must  end  in 
bitter   and  humiliating  pain?     It  was  to 
me  that  the  pain  came  at  last ;  very  gradu- 
ally because  it  took  me  such  a  long,  long 
time  to  believe  it  after  it  was  told ;  yet 
very  suddenly,  because  I  had  forgotten,  as 
I  said,  that  this  love  for  Horace,  which 
was  growing  equally  in  both  our  hearts^ 
must  end  for  one  of  us  in  bitter  and  humil- 
iating pain.     He   had   always   treated  us 
alike  ;  coming  home  to  us  in  the  evenings, 
bringing  a  new  element  of  strength  and 
gaiety;  interesting  us  no  less  than  my  father, 
and  amusing  and  brightening  my  father  no 
less  than  us.   There  was  more  laughter  when 
he  chatted  with  Elsie  ;  but  more  earnestness 
when   he  talked   with   me.      If   he    sang 
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oftener  witli  Elsie,  he  rode  oftener  with 
me ;  and  if  he  fell  beside  Elsie  oftener  when 
we  walked  together,  it  was  beside  my  chair 
that  he  would  draw  his  own  when  he  read 
aloud  to  us  at  night.  And  so  the  months 
sped  on  most  happily  for  us,  so  equally 
loved  and  cared  for  that  what  wonder  was 
it,  as  I  said,  that  we  forgot  how  this  must 
end  in  a  bitter  and  humiliating  pain  for 
one? 

I  forget  how  it  was  that  there  first  dawned 
on  me  the  knowledge  of  one  of  my  father's 
motives  in  having  Horace  Carson  to  live 
now  in  the  house  which  he  was  eventually 
to  occupy  as  master  of  the  mills.  I  think 
he  told  me  himself,  one  day,  saying  that 
Horace  was  even  now  as  a  son  to  him,  the 
one  man  in  all  the  world  to  whom  he 
could  most  willingly  give  his  daughter ;  and 
adding  that  he  knew  Elsie  would  always 
find  a  happy  home  with  us — Horace  and  me. 
I  listened  quietly  until  the  loving  plan  was 
all  unfolded ;  then  I  went  away  and  sat  alone 
for  hours,  thinking  of  it,  my  cheeks  burning, 
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even  in  my  solitude,  and  my  heart  beating 
rapidly.  What  a  future  that  was  to  pic- 
ture !  From  that  hour  my  dreams  lost  their 
vagueness,  and  this  one  lay  marked  out  in 
brightest  hues  before  me,  while  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  new  shyness  in  my  manner  to 
Horace ;  a  timidity  quite  new  to  me,  yet 
the  most  natural  result  of  that  dream 
which  was  so  vivid  and  fixed  in  my  heart. 
I  thought  Elsie  was  too  thoroughly  wrap- 
ped up  in  her  own  bright  thoughts  to 
notice  this,  though  I  knew  that  our  love 
for  each  other  then  was  true  and  unsus- 
picious. But  the  day  came  at  last  when, 
after  one  flash  of  nameless  pain,  that  cloud 
fell  slowly  and  heavily  down  between  us. 

I  had  found  Elsie  sitting  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  watching  Horace ;  so  I  stood 
above  her,  watching  too,  in  silence.  He 
turned  at  the  gate  for  a  moment,  to  raise 
his  hat  with  a  smile,  then  hurried  on  down 
the  hill,  and  disappeared  through  one  of 
the  oTeat  doors  of  the  mills.  Elsie  rose 
then,  but  I  was  dreaming  still,  just  as  I 
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had  stood,  a  littlo  back  from  the  window, 
my  eyes  upon  the  spot  where  Horace  had 
disappeared. 

"Margaret,"  said  Elsie  softly,  pausing 
as  she  faced  me,  "  your  eyes  look  warm 
and  glad  now ;  and — because  Horace  could 
not  see — 3^ou  answered  his  smile  with  one 
as  bright  as  his.  Then  why  have  you 
lately  been  cold  to  him,  and  distant  ?" 

^'  Cold  !"  I  echoed,  in  a  whisper,  and  I 
could  not  bring  mj  eyes  back  to  her  face ; 
"  Elsie  dear,  you  do  not  understand." 

She  had  her  hands  upcn  my  shoulders 
now,  and  her  eyes  were  reading  mine, 
eagerly — ah,  with  such  pained  and  breath- 
less eagerness ! 

'^  Oh,  Margaret,''  she  cried,  catching  her 
breath  in  a  great  tearless  sob,  "  tell  me  I 
am  wrong  !  Say  that  I  cannot  read  that  in 
your  face  !     Oh,  no,  no,  no ;  not  that  /" 

I  put  one  arm  round  her,  wondering 
that  she  should  be  so  moved  to  read  the 
secret  which  I  must  have  guarded  so  much 
better  than  she  had  guarded  hers ;  and  I 
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said,  laying  my  cheek  upon  her  bright 
bent  head,  "Elsie,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
face  which  need  give  you  this  sudden 
pain." 

^'Oh,  yes," she  cried,  "Oh,  Margaret, y^^," 

She  was  weeping  sorely,  there  with  her 
eyes  hidden  on  my  breast,  and  her  trem- 
bling fingers  clasped  me,  even  to  pain. 

"  I — I  must  tell  you,  Margaret,"  she 
sobbed,  keeping  her  face  still  hidden,  "  I 
must  tell  you ;  but — I  never  guessed " 

"  Tell  me,"  I  whispered,  fondly,  when 
she  paused. 

"Horace — Horace   says "    she   was 

uttering  the  words  very  rapidly  below  her 
breath,  and  with  her  head  drooping  so  low 
upon  my  breast  that  it  was  not  easy  to  hear 
them — "  Horace  says — I  mean  he  asked  me 
— only  yesterday — only  yesterday,  to  be — 
his  wife  !  Oh,  Margaret,  I  love  him  more 
than  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  I  wish — I 
wish " 

I  think  I  put  her  gently  from  me,  and 
made  a  feint  of  smiling ;  and  I  think  that 
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— groping  blindly  in  my  great  misery — I 
spent  that  clay  just  as  I  had  spent  other 
days  which  had  been  crowned  with  love 
and  hope  and  pleasure.  I  think  that  I 
gave  Horace  my  hand  that  night,  and  told 
him  he  would  be  very  happy  with  Elsie  ; 
and  I  think  that  it  was  only  Elsie  who  was 
crying  when  we  bade  each  other  good 
nio-ht.  But  I  am  not  sure — I  am  sure  of 
nothing  save  the  anguished  aching  of  my 
heart  and  head  ;  and  how,  when  that  had 
been  mine  for  many,  many  days,  a  great 
lonely  coldness  came  and  wrapped  itself 
about  my  heart. 

It  was  a  happy  and  unruffled  courtship, 
that  of  Horace's.  My  father  gave  his  free 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  breathed  no 
word  of  that  broken  plan  of  his ;  and  my 
father's  men,  who  all  loved  Elsie  for  her 
bright  face  and  winning  ways,  made  her 
young  lover's  heart  rejoice  with  their 
praises  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  chosen. 
And,  day  by  day,  it  was  my  lot  to  watch  this 
happy  courtship,  living   entirely  apart  in 
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my  own  inward  life,  and  growing,  day  by 
day,  more  silent  and  more  cold.  But  I  felt 
that  they  would  not  notice  this ;  it  could 
not  pain  iJiem,  so  closely  were  they  bound 
now  in  each  other.  When  Horace  came 
home,  of  what  value  was  my  presence  to 
Elsie — though  until  then  she  had  liked  to 
linger  with  me  ?  When  Elsie  was  near, 
what  thought  of  Horace's  would  stray  to 
me?  Ah,  what  a  bitter  solitary  time  it 
was,  and  what  hopeless  and  despairing 
thoughts  possessed  me  !  Why  had  he  been 
given  to  her  ?  His  love  was  all  the  world 
to  me ;  while  she  could  have  been  made 
happy  with  other  love,  and  would  have 
turned  brightly  to  accept  another  life. 
Sometimes  I  told  myself  that  if  he  had 
loved  me  best — only  for  one  day — I  would 
have  made  the  love  grow  so  strong  and  all- 
engrossing  that  it  could  never  change ; 
a  love  beside  which  this  happy  and  un- 
troubled affection  that  he  bore  to  Elsie 
would  be  a  shadow  only — if  only  the  love 
had  once  been  there  to  take  root ! 
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Never  could  he  guess  at  any  of  these 
dreams  which  haunted  me,  but  I  noticed 
that  he  often  now  looked  at  me  with  a 
new  and  curious  intentness,  which  warned 
me  that  this  hidden  selfish  pain  was  chang- 
ing even  my  outward  self.  It  must  have 
been  this  change  which  prompted  them  to 
plan  for  Elsie  and  me  to  travel  to  the  sea- 
side, and  stay  there  until  the  Summer 
waned. 

If  they  had  let  me  go  alone — there  or 
anywhere — I  thought  I  might  have  gained 
health  and  strength  and  better  thoughts  ; 
but  Elsie  would  not  leave  me.  The  days 
had  been  hard  enough  to  bear  at  home, 
but  they  were  harder  here.  If  I  had  been 
left  to  sit  alone  in  silence  on  the  cliffs,  I 
could  have  loved  perhaps — instead  of  chaf- 
ing at — the  lonely,  solemn  sympathy  of  the 
sea.  But  Elsie  seemed  always  near  me, 
talking  of  home  and  Horace,  until  I  nearly 
— ah,  so  ver}^,  very  nearly ! — grew  to  hate 
her  very  presence,  dreading  every  word 
that   her   bright  voice  should  utter,  and 
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wearying  utterly  of  her  smiling  face. 
Left  alone  with  her,  and  hearing  her  con- 
stantly speak  of  Horace  in  tones  of  confi- 
dent happiness,  it  could  not  be  but  that  I 
soon  must  hate  her  in  my  heart. 

11. 

My  father  and  Horace  were  to  be  with 
us  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  morning 
Elsie  and  I  went  out  to  bathe  together. 
There  was  no  sunshine  on  the  sea,  but  the 
water  was  fresh  and  full  of  motion,  just  as 
we  liked  it ;  so  we  laughed  when  we  were 
told  that  there  was  danger  of  a  sudden 
squall  that  day ;  that  very  few  ladies  had 
ventured  out,  and  even  they  were  return- 
ing now. 

"Not  that  there's  any  danger,  miss,"  the 
man  said,  as  he  hooked  his  horse's  harness 
to  the  caravan  which  I  had  chosen ;  "  only 
don't  you  think  you'd  better  take  one  of 
the  women  with  you  ?" 

''  We  are  not  afraid ;  are  we,  Margaret  ?" 
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smiled   Elsie ;    ''  and  we  lielp   each  other 
quite  enough." 

Then  she  gave  orders  for  her  own 
machine  to  be  wheeled  close  to  mine  in 
the  sea,  and  ran  up  the  steps  with  a  smile 
and  nod  at  me. 

How  well  I  remember  the  look  of  the 
sea  that  day — that  day  when  I  was  so  more 
that  usually  miserable ! — as  I  stepped 
into  it,  and  Elsie  came  up  to  me  with 
her  dancing  step  and  laughing  eyes  !  So 
grey  and  sombre  the  water  was  ;  so  wide 
and  restless  ;  so  wide,  so  secret,  and  so 
safe.  I  shook  away  Elsie's  clinging 
hands. 

"  Why  do  you  hold  me  T  I  cried.  ''  Go 
away ;  do  not  come  so  close  to  me  again." 

'*No,  no;  give  me  your  hands,  Mar- 
garet," she  said,  rising  merrily,  and  shak- 
ing back  her  hair,  after  the  noisy  wave  had 
passed  over  us  and  left  us  free  to  speak 
again.  "  Do  you  forget  that  they  feared  a 
sudden  gust  ?  We  shall  be  all  right  if  we 
are  hand  in  hand." 
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*'  We  are  quite  safe  so,  and  it  is  pleas- 
anter,"  I  said,  and  tlirew  myself  beneath 
the  water,  trying  hard  to  drown  the  happy 
sound  of  Elsie's  laughter. 

How  wide  and  secret  the  sea  was  !  And 
what  a  little  thing  she  looked  there,  bat- 
tling merrily  with  its  waters,  so  strong 
aofainst  her  little  shielding:  hands  !  And 
what  a  horrible  longing  possessed  me,  yet 
what  an  overmastering  fear !  Fear  of 
what  ?  Fear  of  the  waters  which  I  loved  ? 
Fear  of  Elsie's  tiny  power  ?  Ah,  no ;  what 
fear  I  had  was  fear  of  myself. 

We  were  standing  quite  still,  telling 
each  other  how  calm  the  sea  had  grown  all 
in  a  minute — and  still  with  that  distance 
between  us  which  I  kept  so  carefully — 
when  the  squall  came.  A  sudden  violent 
rush  of  wind  swept  across  the  waters 
towards  the  shore ;  the  waves  reared  them- 
selves above  us,  then  swooped  down  and 
dashed  us  helplessly  upon  the  sand. 

"Margaret!  Margaret!" — I  could  hear 
Elsie's  call  as  the  great  waves  rolled  on — 
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"  Give  me  your  hands !    Hold  me,  hold  me  !" 

I  fought  mj  way  towards  her,  and  took 
her  hands ;  then  T  looked  wildly  round. 
The  bathing-machines  seemed  to  be  miles 
away  from  us  now,  and  one  was  thrown 
upon  its  side  by  that  strong  rush  of  wind 
and  water.  If  we  could  reach  it,  we  might 
support  ourselves,  perhaps,  until  help 
came.  The  shore  looked  like  another 
world  to  my  hot,  anguished  eyes — so  far 
away,  so  far  away !  What  was  this  sing- 
ing in  my  ears  ?  Was  it  the  water  still  ? 
I  was  strong  and  fearless  now ;  no  wave, 
however  fierce  and  strong,  would  swallow 
me.  The  water  was  but  shallow  after  all, 
— unless  we  fell. 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  take  me  in  your  arms, 
for  my  breath  is  going !  You  are  so 
strong  and  calm ;  don't  leave  me,  Mar- 
garet !" 

Calm !  There  was  such  a  tempest  in 
my  heart  that  this  tempest  on  the  waters 
was  as  nothing  to  it. 

"  Where   have   the  waves   carried   us  ? 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Oh,  we  are  lost,  we  are  lost  !  Help  me, 
Margaret !" 

I  put  my  arms  about  her — this  girl  who 
had  won  from  me  all  that  made  life  pre- 
cious— and  I  held  her  closely,  very  closely. 
She  looked  up  from  my  arms,  her  eyes 
eagerly  seeking  comfort  from  mine,  her 
lips  parted  for  the  question  to  come  pant- 
ing forth  : 

"  Shall  we  be  lost  ?" 

Then,  as  if  she  had  read  a  hopeless 
answer  in  my  face,  a  piercing  cry  went  up 
among  the  clouds  : 

''  Oh,  Horace  !  Horace  !" 

More  closely  still  I  held  her  now,  but 
held  her  where  the  waters  must  pass  over 
her  in  their  rush.  My  lips  were  tight  and 
firm ;  my  eyes  upon  that  second  mighty 
wave,  coming  so  fiercely  to  engulf  us. 

''  I  am  holding  you,  Elsie  !  Close  your 
eyes,  for  it  is  coming  !'' 

Bent  and  frail,  she  stood  in  my  embrace, 
with  her  eyes  closed ;  while  the  huge  wave, 
which   I   could  calmly  stand  and  watch, 
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came  rolling  on  behind  her.  Then  I  held 
her  down,  firmly  and  steadily,  beneath  the 
water ;  battling  the  while  for  my  own  life 
and  breath.  When  at  last  the  sea  grew 
calm  again,  and  we  were  tossed  no  longer 
at  its  wild  strong  will,  I  held  her  still  with 
cruel  hands,  and  under  the  waters  I  could 
see  a  white,  dead  face.  And  my  strength 
had  not  failed  me  even  yet,  for  I  was 
holding  her  so,  when  they  found  us,  and 
lifted  us  together ;  whispering  eagerly  that 
one  was  living,  but  that  the  other  had  been 
for  a  long  time  dead. 

III. 

I  DID  not  see  Horace  for  a  long  time,  so 
that,  when  at  last  they  let  me  see  him,  the 
first  bitterness  of  his  grief  was  past.  He 
asked  me  many  things  about  that  day,  and 
I  told  him  all — save  the  terrible  truth  that 
I  had  killed  her.  I  told  him  how  Elsie 
had  clung  to  me  in  her  fear,  when  that 
awful  wind  swept  so  suddenly  across  the 
sea;  but  how  she  had  grown  so  weak  at  last 

m2 
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and  despairing,  that  she  fell  with  the  second 
wave,  and  never  rose  again.  He  sat  be- 
side me  while  I  told  him  this,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  grow  natural  to  him  to  sit 
beside  me ;  and  at  last  I — watching  his 
face — saw  its  sorrow  fade,  and  the  old  look 
of  content  return  to  it.  At  first  it  was  in 
silence  that  he  sat  beside  me,  and  this 
silence  I  could  understand  and  share  ;  but 
gradually  he  would  win  me  on  to  talk  to 
him,  and  his  eyes  would  brighten  as  he 
listened.  So  we  grew  dear  friends  again, 
dearer  than  we  had  ever  been  ;  and  I  for- 
got that  white,  drowned  face  which  lay 
now — side  by  side  with  my  own  mother — 
under  the  old  cedar  in  our  churchyard  on 
the  hill. 

One  night  we  had  strolled  there  together, 
to  lay  some  Autumn  blossoms  on  the  grave ; 
and  so  long  he  lingered  by  the  grave  in  per- 
fect silence  that  my  fears  and  my  despair 
came  back  to  me  in  overwhelming  force. 
He  had  forgotten  me  !  Before  his  grave 
eyes  was  the  bright  childish  face  of  her 
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wlio  had  won  his  first  love.  He  was  wish- 
ing she  had  been  saved,  and  I  lost.  Why 
had  he  brought  me  here,  where  I  could  see 
the  white  drowned  face,  just  as  I  saw  it 
look  when  I  held  it  still  below  the  waters, 
after  the  angry  death  had  passed  ?  Should 
I  be  obliged  to  see  it  thus  before  me  all 
my  life  ? 

Silently,  as  we  had  stood  there,  we 
turned  from  the  grave,  side  by  side  ;  then 
suddenly  Horace  clasped  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me.  So  tenderly,  and  yet  so 
passionately,  he  kissed  me,  under  the  quiet 
stars,  that  at  that  moment  I  knew  I  had 
won  what  I  had  so  long  vainly  craved  for. 
He  had  learned  at  last  to  give  me  a  stronger 
and  more  fervent  love  than  he  had  ever 
given  to  Elsie. 

IV. 

HoEACE  and  I  had  been  married  nearly 
a  year,  and  this  was  Christmas  Eve.  My 
husband  had  been  away  for  two  or  three 
days,  but   I   knew   he   would   return   for 
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Christmas  Day,  and  so  I  sat  waiting  for 
him.  Always  I  longed  for  his  return 
when  he  had  left  me,  but  hardly  ever  so 
intensely  as  I  longed  for  it  this  night. 
The  wind  was  blowing  fitfully,  now  rising 
in  sudden  gusts,  which  brought  back  to 
me  that  horrible  morning  in  the  sea  ;  and 
now  lying  lulled  and  calm,  as  it  had  been 
upon  that  Autumn  night  when  Horace  and 
1  had  stood  beside  Elsie's  grave,  in  that 
strange  silence  which  he  broke  at  last  to 
tell  me  with  what  strength  and  tenderness 
he  loved  me. 

So  strangely  nervous  and  so  timid  I  had 
grown  that,  when  I  heard  my  husband's 
step  at  last,  I  ran  to  meet  him  just  as  if 
he  had  come  as  a  deliverer. 

^'Frightened,  my  darling  ?"  he  questioned 
tenderly,  as  he  led  me  back  into  the  lighted 
room.  "  Tempestuous,  is  it  not  ?  But  so 
beautiful  out  of  doors.  The  moon  is  full, 
and  the  sky  exquisite.  Have  you  been  out 
at  all  to-day  ?" 

''  No,  Horace." 
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^'  Then,  when  dinner  is  over,  I  will  take 
you.  It  will  do  you  good,  if  you  put  on 
plenty  of  furs  ;  and  it  will  do  me  good,  too, 
to  have  you  walking  at  my  side  again.  You 
are  not  afraid  of  this  wind,  my  darling  ?" 

''  No." 

''  And  I  love  it.  Ah,  how  good  it  is  to 
be  at  home  with  you  again,  my  wife  !" 

^'  Do  you  miss  me  when  we  are  apart, 
then,  Horace  ?" 

I  asked  it  eagerly,  yet  I  knew  well  that 
the  time  had  come  of  which  I  used  to 
dream — he  lavished  on  me  now  far  more 
intensity  of  affection  than  he  had  ever 
given  to  his  first  love. 

''  Miss  you !"  he  echoed,  folding  me 
within  his  arms,  and  laying  his  lips  most 
tenderly  on  mine.  "  There  is  no  minute 
in  any  hour  of  my  absence  in  which  I  do 
not  miss  you,  darhng ;  and  if  I  tried  to  say 
how  much,  I  should  but  fail." 

"  Because  you  love  me  so,  Horace  ?" 

"  Because  I  love  you  so,  my  cherished 
wife." 
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*'  You  never  loved  anyone  before  as  you 
love  me  ?" 

"  I  never  have — I  never  can — love  any- 
one as  I  love  you,  my  own  beloved." 

I  knew  it  so  well ;  but  still  I  loved  to 
hear  him  say  it. 

The  moon  was  riding  gloriously  through 
the  frosty  sky  when  we  started  out  to- 
gether. Horace  had  himself  fastened  the 
soft  furs  about  my  neck,  kissing  me  as  he 
did  so ;  and  my  heart  beat  joyously  and 
proudly  as  I  leaned  on  his  strong  arm,  and 
felt  that  I  w^as  very  precious  to  him. 

So  earnestly  and  happily  were  we  talk- 
ing, so  perfect  was  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
that  I  had  not  noticed  where  w^e  were  go- 
ing, until  we  stopped  before  a  gate  I  knew, 
and  Horace  bent  to  open  it. 

''We  have  wandered  here  almost  un- 
consciously, my  darling,"  he  said ;  "  but 
we  will  go  in,  and  stand  a  moment  in  the 
quietness  beside  Elsie's  grave.  In  our 
own  intense  happiness,  we  would  not  for- 
get   her   upon    this    beautiful    Christmas 
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niglit ;  and  it  is  her  birthday  too.     You 
remember,  Margaret?" 

I  shrank  aside,  and  whispered,  "  Not 
to-night — not  on  Christmas  Eve — not  on 
her  birthday ;"  but  Horace  gently  led  me 
on,  until  we  stood  once  more  together 
beside  that  great  square  stone  beneath  the 
cedar.  It  was  very  chill  and  gloomy  there, 
and  I  crept  closer  to  my  husband's  side  ; 
very  chill  and  very  gloomy,  even  with  his 
strong  protecting  arm  around  me.  Why 
had  he  brought  me  here,  when  we  had 
both  learned  to  forget,  and  had  grown  so 
happy  ?  If  he  would  but  speak ;  if  he 
would  but  talk  to  me,  and  chase  away 
these  haunting  memories  which  had  not 
visited  me  since  (in  this  very  spot)  he  had 
told  me  how  he  loved  me  !  If  he  would 
only  tell  me  so  again — loudly,  that  the 
words  might  drown  this  moaning  in  my 
ears,  this  rushing  of  the  sea  about  my 
head,  this  cry  of  a  faint  and  dying  voice  ! 
Why  had  he  breathed  her  name  at  all  to- 
night, and  raised  this  awful  memory  ? 
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"  Oil !  Horace,  Horace,  see  the  white 
dead  face !" 

Mj  cry  had  not  broken  his  long  silence, 
so  I  knew  it  was  uttered  only  in  my  heart. 
I  looked  up  eagerly,  that  the  glance  of  his 
kind  eyes  might  give  me  courage ;  but  that 
drowned  face  had  come  between  us. 

"  Oh  !  Horace,"  I  cried,  groping  with  my 
hands,  ''  take  it  away  ;  take  it  away ! 
She  would  have  you  save  he7\  and  let  me 
go." 

"'  Margaret,  my  darling,  are  you  ill  ?" 

I  heard  the  question  in  my  husband's 
soft,  kind  tones,  but  there  was  something 
else  I  heard  far  more  distinctly. 

''  Listen !"  I  cried,  turning  to  face  the 
blast  of  wind  which  came  sweeping  over 
the  valley  below  ;  ''  listen  ! — listen  !" 

I  waited  for  its  coming,  with  my  arms 
outstretched,  and  when  the  storm  had 
passed,  and  left  me  standing  so,  I  fancied 
death  had  spared  me  once  again,  as  it  had 
done  at  sea,  and  I  knew  why.  That  story 
was   to  be  told  to  Horace;  here,  by  the 
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grave  where  tlie  voices  moaned  ;  now,  be- 
fore that  second  gust  came  sweeping  by, 
which  had  brought  death  before,  and  might 
brinof  death  a2:ain.  The  white  dead  face 
beneath  that  stone  cried  out  for  justice 
now ;  the  voices  of  the  wind  and  sea  cri^d 
out  aloud  their  accusation.  I  had  a  task 
to  do  in  the  kill  of  that  great  storm,  and  I 
must  do  it.  I  drew  away  from  my  hus- 
band's side,  and  stood  opposite  him  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cedar,  my  eyes  fixed  steadily 
upon  him,  and  my  words  slow  and  clear. 

Quite  still  he  stood  to  listen,  while  I  told 
him  all;  quite  still  until  I  had  finished; 
then,  after  an  utter,  terrible  pause,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  beside  the  stone,  and  hid  his 
face  upon  it.  I  did  not  speak  or  move 
until  he  rose — after  a  long,  long  time. 
Then  I  eagerly  and  piteously  scanned  his 
face,  that  I  might  glean  only  a  ray  of  hope. 
Even  in  the  shadow — for  he  was  leaning 
now  against  the  tree — I  could  see  how 
rigid  and  how  coldly  white  his  face  had 
grown. 
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"  Oh  !  Horace,"  I  cried,  falling  on  the 
grass  before  him,  and  appealing  to  him 
with  my  burning  hands  outstretched,  "oh! 
my  husband,  all   the  sin  there  may  have 

been,   you   caused.      If   I   had    not   loved 

J? 
you 

Coldly  and  sternly  he  interrupted  me, 
bidding  me  come  aAvay  from  beside  that 
grave. 

^'  Oh  !  Horace,  take  me  back  to  your 
heart !"  I  pleaded.  "  Why  did  you  bring 
me  here  ?  You  would  never  have  known, 
if  you  had  not  brought  me  here  to-night. 
And  we  should  have  been  happy  now — as 
we  were  before.  Horace,  Horace,  I  am  the 
same  Margaret  whom  you  loved  so  dearly 
an  hour  ago — only  a  little  hour  ago — so 
dearly,  you  said  ;  so  dearly  !  /  remember 
it,  I  remember  every  word.  You  missed 
me  every  minute  of  every  hour  of  our 
separatioD,  you  said — oh  !  Horace,  remem- 
ber that,  and  take  me  back.  See  how  I 
have  loved  you.  If  you  had — had  even 
done  what  I  have  done,  tempted  by  your 
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love  for  me,  I  should  have  wept  and  prayed 
for  pardon  for  you,  and  comforted  you; 
and  clung  to  you,  and  pitied  you;  but 
never  ceased  to  love  you — never,  never ! 
Oh  !  my  husband,  let  it  come  slowly ;  love 
me  a  little — just  a  little — until  I  can  bear 
its  being  taken  all  away  !" 

I  pushed  my  hair  away  from  my  throb- 
bing temples;  something  was  burning  in 
my  head,  and  the  noise  the  sea  made  in 
rushing  over  Elsie's  face  was  deafening 
me — deafening  and  blinding  me,  for  I 
could  not  see  Horace  now  ;  nothing  but  a 
dark  still  shadow.  And,  between  it  and 
me,  a  girl  with  long  wet  hair  and  ashy 
cheeks. 

*'  Oh !  Horace,  take  me  back.  "We  can 
be  happy  still ;  we  know  it,  we  have  proved 
it ;  you  have  often  said  it.  You  can  for- 
get this.  1  had  forgotten  until  you  brought 
me  here  to-night,  and  that  wave  came  roll- 
ing to  us  and  left  her  face — Horace, 
Horace  !"  the  •  words  were  an  eager,  hur- 
ried whisper  now,  ''take  me  up,  Horace! 
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I  am  dying  here ;  dying  at  lier  feet  and 
yours ;  or — or  am — I — mad  ?" 

He  raised  me  from  the  grass,  without  a 
movement  of  his  white  and  rigid  face. 

''  I  will  take  you  to  jour  home,"  he  said, 
^'  and  after  that  I  wish  that  I  may  never 
look  upon  your  face  again." 

"  Why,  Horace?"  I  whispered,  with  a 
vacant  smile  upon  my  parching  lips  ;  ''we 
cannot  be  separated — you  and  I ;  we  are 
married,  you  know ;  they  cannot  separate 
usJ' 

"  We  are  separated  noiv"  he  answered, 
slowly  ;  ''  separated  utterly  and  for  ever." 

''  Oh  !  no,  Horace,  no !"  I  cried,  appeal- 
ing to  him  once  again  with  eager  hands 
and  eyes.  ''  You  will  take  me  back  ?  It 
was  for  your  sake  I  did  it,  and  you  have 
loved  me  since,  when  I  was  just  what  I  am 
now.  You  valued  my  love  then.  Ah !  yes, 
I  know  you  did,  for  that  knowledge  was 
my  happiness,  and  1  could  not  be  deceived. 
You  valued  my  love  then ;  oh  !  take  it 
now,  my  husband — my  own  husband,  whom 
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no  one  can  take  from  me — when  it  is  a 
hundred  times  more  earnest  than  it  has 
ever  been  before !" 

But  now  I  could  see  his  face  in  the 
moonhght,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  hope 
for  me. 

"  Horace !"  I  cried,  with  such  a  cry  as 
might  have  reached  to  the  cold  dead  around 
us,  "  Horace — forgive !" 

Coldly  he  drew  back  from  me,  and  then 
— I  laughed.  I  laughed  loudly  and  horribly, 
there  in  the  silence  of  the  calm  and  beauti- 
ful night.  But  when  I  saw  his  stern  white 
face  grow  colder  still,  I  wondered  why  I 
had  laughed. 

"Nothing  can  separate  us,  Horace,"  I 
whispered,  trying  to  fix  my  vacant  gaze 
upon  him,  and  smiling  as  I  thought  how 
my  glad  low  whisper  must  comfort  him. 
"  Nothing  can  separate  us  now.  Don't  be 
frightened,  Horace ;  you  are  my  husband, 
and  I  will  not  leave  you.  Did  you  dream 
that  I  could  be  so  cruel  ?  I  was  not  half 
so  cruel  to  her  as  that  would  be." 
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He  turned  from  me,  sliuddering  tlirougli 
all  bis  frame,  and  tlien  I  knew  that  the 
love,  which  had  been  my  very  life,  was 
dead  for  ever.  I  saw,  in  all  its  fullest, 
darkest  horror,  the  long  anguish  of  the  life 
to  which  he  doomed  me ;  and,  standing  still, 
I  took  my  burning  head  within  my  hands, 
and  uttered  shriek  on  shriek ;  until  the 
silence  of  the  sacred  place  and  of  the 
winter  night  was  all  alive  with  sound,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  moonlight  vanished  in 
a  great  black  darkness. 


I  HAVE  been  very,  very  ill.  I  wake  to 
the  knowledge  slowly,  as  I  lie  and  listen 
to  the  hushed  breath  and  softened  foot- 
steps in  my  room.  I  wake  to  it  very,  very 
slowly,  dreaming  a  wonderful  dream  the 
while. 

I  am  lying  in  my  own  room  at  home, 
and  Elsie  sits  beside  my  bed,  just  as  she 
did  when  I  was  ill  once  in  the  old  past — 
so  many  years  ago !     And  my  father  comes 
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for  tidings  of  his  child,  with  his  eyes  dim 
and  anxious,  just  as  I  used  to  see  them  in 
that  far-back  time.  Horace  is  living  with 
us  (in  this  dream  of  mine)  just  as  he  did 
then ;  and  he,  too,  waits  for  tidings,  and 
comes,  with  a  soft,  slow  step,  to  look  upon 
me.  Ah  !  if  this  dream  may  last  a  little 
longer;  because,  when  I  awake,  my  hus- 
band's face  will  meet  me,  stern  and  cold,  as 
it  must  be  through  all  the  rest  of  my  sin- 
shadowed  life ;  and  instead  of  this  bright 
face  beside  my  bed,  will  be  the  memory  of 
that  drowned  head  I  saw  beneath  the 
waters.  It  is  far  better  to  be  dying,  and  to 
dream  this  dream,  than  grow  quite  strong 
and  well,  and  meet  my  misery  again.  It 
is  such  a  beautiful,  beautiful  dream ! 

I  am  lying  now  under  the  beech  upon 
the  lawn,  and  the  golden  leaves  fall  softly 
on  me,  one  by  one ;  very  softly,  as  if  they 
fell  a  long,  long  way — perhaps  from  Heaven 
itself.  The  sky  is  bright  and  blue  up  there 
above  them,  and  the  sunlight  creeps  amid 
their  shelter  to  lay  its  warm  sweet  kiss 

VOL.  II.  N 
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upon  my  face.  There  are  no  fierce  rusliing 
storms  of  wind  in  this  beautiful  dream, 
and  no  driving  waves.  There  is  only  peace 
and  calm  and  sunshine,  and  the  rare  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  Autumn  flowers  I  love.  I 
dare  not  speak,  lest  I  should  break  my 
dream. 

I  see  my  father  standing  against  the 
golden  beech,  and  watching  me,  with  the 
old  look  of  love  upon  his  face.  Elsie  is 
beside  me  still  (as  she  has  been  all  through 
this  peaceful  dream),  and  in  her  eyes  are 
shining  such  a  look  of  loving,  pitiful  com- 
passion that  I  cannot  even  trust  myself  to 
meet  it,  lest  it  should  bring  the  tears — for 
tears  would  waken  me.  And  now,  across 
the  lawn,  comes  Horace ;  his  face  the  kind 
and  pleasant  face  of  long  ago,  the  face  I 
loved  when  I  was  innocent — so  long  ago  ! 
He  comes  up  to  me  (softly,  as  they  all  come 
in  this  dream  of  mine),  and  I  read  the  old 
friendship  in  his  eyes — and  something 
more ;  not  hatred  and  contempt,  ah  !  no, 
but  a  great  tenderness  and  a  great  com- 
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passion,  and  something  that  looks  almost 
like  awe.  I  remember  tke  different  face 
•whicli  I  shall  see  when  I  awake,  and  silently 
I  pray  that  it  may  be  God's  will  I  die  be- 
fore the  waking  comes. 

My  hands  are  very  weak  and  thin  and 
wasted,  and  when  he  takes  one  into  his, 
and  kneels  beside  my  couch,  I  can  see 
the  pity  and  the  fear  which  darken 
Elsie's  eyes.  My  voice  is  low  and  failing, 
but  at  last  they  understand  my  question — 
reading  it  more  from  my  eyes  than  from 
my  lips — and  Elsie  answers  it  in  a  whisper, 
her  warm  lips  touching  my  cheek  and  fore- 
head between  the  words : 

"  No  dream,  my  darling ;  no  dream.  We 
have  you  with  us,  and  we  are  nursing  you 
back  to  health  again.  If  care  and  love — 
the  truest,  fondest  love,  my  dear — can  give 
you  strength,  then  you  will  soon  be  your 
own  self  again." 

So  the  words  run  in  this  Summer  dream 
of  mine.  I  have  no  pain,  only  a  great 
faintness.     If  I  were  a  leaf  upon  the  beech 

n2 
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above  me,  at  the  first  faint  breath  of  wind, 
I  should  fall  just  so — softly  and  slowly  to 
the  ground. 

"Margaret,"  Elsie  whispers,  when  her 
sweet  face  comes  between  those  reddening 
leaves  and  my  wide,  upturned  eyes,  "  do 
you  remember  that  day  we  were  together 
in  the  sea,  when  the  wind  rose  so  sudden- 
ly ?  I  want  to  tell  you,  oh,  my  dear,  what 
the  memory  of  that  day  has  been  to  me." 

I  am  awakinof  now — awakino-  with  an 
icy  shiver.  In  one  moment  my  dream 
will  be  over — my  beautiful  Summer  dream  ! 

''  Tell  me  slowly— slowly,"  I  plead,  my 
broken  words  most  eager  in  their  utter 
weakness.  "JSTo — let  Horace  tell;  then  I 
shall  be — awake." 

"It  is  too  much  to  tell  to-day,"  he 
whispers,  wrapping  a  shawl  about  me 
tenderly — for  he  does  not  know  that  I  lie 
shivering  there,  only  because  I  know  I  am 
awaking — "  How  can  I  tell,  in  a  few  simple 
words,  that  brave  unselfish  act  of  yours  ? 
How  can  I  speak  calmly,  even  yet,  of  how 
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you  saved  my  darling  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  life ;  of  liow,  when  she  fainted  and 
fell,  you  rescued  her,  and  held  her  safe 
above  the  water  until  help  came.  Then 
how  you  put  her  in  safety,  and — your 
strength  all  wasted — sank  down  yourself 
beneath  the  water,  exhausted  and  unconsci- 
ous ;  of  how  the  fiercest  wave  of  all  came 
then,  and  we — we  were  barely  in  time  to 
save  you  !  How  can  I  tell  of  this,  and  of 
our  gratitude  and  love  ?" 

Both  their  faces  are  near  mine,  full  of 
the  love  he  has  just  spoken  of,  and — is  it 
gratitude  ?  My  eyes  gather  a  little  warmth 
and  life  from  theirs.  There  is  a  feeling, 
utterly  strange  to  me,  upon  my  thin  white 
lips — they  are  breaking  into  a  smile. 

'*  This  is  true,  then  ?  This  is  true,  and 
the — the  other  was  the  dream?" 

"All  this  is  true,  my  darling;  and  we 
are  true ;  and  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
they  are  all  true.  Everything  is  true,  ex- 
cept those  terrible  delirious  fancies  which 
have  been  with  you  in  your  fever.    That  was 
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tlie  dream  ;  but  it  has  passed  now,  and  all 
tlie  fancies  have  passed  too.  Ah,  there  is  a 
little  look  of  returning  health  at  last ;  and 
the  life  you  gave  for  me  is  saved!  You 
are  coming  back  to  us  from  the  gates  of 
death — Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  we  shall  be 
happy  once  again !" 
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"TJ^ES,  that's  the  portrait  of  the  present 
-*-  Squire.  Handsorae  ?  No ;  I  don't 
think  we  old  servants  ever  call  him  hand- 
some. I  daresay  you  are  right,  though, 
and  if  we  knew  him  less,  we  might  have 
spoken  of  his  being  handsome.  We  only 
know  him  as  the  kindest  master  and  the 
tenderest  son  in  all  the  world.  Yet  I  dare- 
say you  are  right,  for  when  I'm  here  by 
myself  among  the  portraits  (the  servants 
wondering  why  their  old  housekeeper 
wanders  over  the  house  so  much  alone) 
it  is  always  to  his  face  I  turn  with  the  best 
memories;  and  there  is  nothing  then  to 
dim  my  spectacles,  as  there  is  when  my 
eyes  rest  upon  the  portraits  opposite — ^you 
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see  them  ? — tlie  portraits  of  his  father  and 
grandfather. 

It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this  that 
ushered  in  the  new  year,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago ;  and  even  now  that  evening  is 
as  clear  in  my  memory  as  this  is,  though 
"Wesmede  to-day  is  filled  with  guests  and 
gaiety,  and  the  old  house  echoes  to  music 
and  laughter,  instead  of  to  that  one  strange 
cry 

Promised  to  tell  you,  did  I  ?  Come 
nearer  to  the  fire  then,  and  throw  on 
another  log.  Many  a  night  I've  sat  just 
here,  to  see  the  old  year  die.  Sometimes 
in  that  wonderful  silence  of  the  starshine  ; 
sometimes  in  brilliant  moonlight,  when 
that  line  of  heath  road  beyond  the  park 
lay  like  a  broad  white  ribbon  on  the  brown ; 
and  sometimes,  as  it  does  to-night — and 
did  upon  that  other  night  just  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago — panting  for  its  breath, 
and  dying  in  passionate  tears.  You  can 
see  now  how  the  poplars,  far  away  against 
the  sky  there,  bend  like  reeds  ;  and  when 
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the  liurryinor  clouds  fly  by  and  leave  tlie 
young  moon  uncovered,  you  can  trace  that 
bridle  path  across  the  heath,  glistening 
like  a  shallow  brook.  Just  such  a  nig^ht 
as  this  it  was,  wild,  wet,  and  gusty,  when 
the  old  Squire  and  I  stood  watching 

But  how's  this  ?  I  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  my  story  before  I  begin. 
Let  me  see — there's  another  New  Year's 
Eve  that  I  can  remember,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Squire  held  his  new-born  infant 
in  his  arms,  with  such  a  smile  upon  his 
face  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  standing 
there  in  a  dream,  until  they  roused  him  to 
tell  him  that  his  young  wife  could  not  live. 

All  in  all  was  the  boy  to  his  father 
from  that  very  night,  yet  at  first  there  was 
sometimes  a  fancy  among  us  that  our 
master's  great  affection  for  his  son  came 
second  to  his  pride  in  his  heir.  He  was 
growing  old,  you  see,  and  of  course  there 
must  have  been  times  when  he  had  feared 
that  the  proud  old  name  would  die,  and 
the   place   he   loved   so   well   go   to   that 
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distant  branch  of  the  Capletons,  of  which 
Captain  Warder  was  the  hving  representa- 
tive— a  cold,  middle-aged  man,  whom  the 
old  Squire  never  had  liked.  But  now  that 
the  son  and  heir  was  born,  Mr.  Capleton 
(with  some  new  feeling)  turned  round  and 
seemed  to  grow  fond  of  this  heir  pre- 
sumptive. But  we  didn't,  and  there  had 
always  been  a  conviction  among  us  that, 
whenever  he  had  come  to  Wesmede,  it  was 
because  he  either  wanted  money  or  had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

For  years  after  the  little  heir  was  born, 
Captain  Warder  didn't  come  to  Wesmede 
at  all.  He  might  have  been  too  angry,  or 
he  might  have  been  really  abroad,  as  it  was 
reported.  But  gradually  his  visits  were 
resumed,  and  then,  year  by  year,  they 
grew  longer  and  more  frequent. 

At  Wesmede  everything  went  smoothly 
and  happily  for  the  Squire,  through  his 
son's  boyhood ;  for  though,  of  course,  Mr. 
Will  got  into  trouble  sometimes,  as  school- 
boys will,  the  troubles   never  lasted  ;  for 
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the  boy  was  gentle  and  true-hearted — even 
if  he  had  a  share  of  his  father's  self-will. 
So  the  time  went  on,  until  within  a  few 
days  of  Mr.  Will's  leaving  college,  when 
he  was  to  come  home  for  some  weeks, 
then  join  a  party  of  friends,  and  travel  for 
a  year,  before  settling  at  Wesmede  and 
taking  the  Squire's  duties  upon  himself. 
Just  as  we  were  dreading  lest  Mr.  Caple- 
ton  should  fret  through  his  son's  long 
absence,  a  distant  connection  of  his  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter  unprovided  for. 
So  the  Squire,  when  he  heard  this,  went 
off  at  once  to  Scotland,  and  brought  back 
the  orphan  girl  with  him. 

Her  portrait  here  ?  Of  course  it  is,  for 
she  was  one  of  the  Capletons,  you  know, 
though  she  was  so  poor  that  I've  seen  her 
turn  the  bows  of  ribbon  on  her  dress,  and 
patch  the  pages  of  her  music.  Beautiful? 
I  don't  know,  because  I've  heard  so  many 
different  faces  called  beautiful.  At  first 
the  servants  called  her  "  puny ;"  then  I 
noticed  that  the  maids  grew  to  imitate  her. 
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and  dropped  tlieir  voices  when  tliey  spoke 
of  her.  As  for  me,  from  the  very  first 
moment  that  my  eyes  rested  on  her,  I  saw 
what  won  my  heart.  Her  face  was  narrow 
and  delicate,  yet  there  was  a  sweet  and 
steadfast  light  upon  it  which  made  it 
beautiful  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before 
understood  of  the  word. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  Mr.  Will 
came  home  from  college  and  found  her 
standing  shyly  at  his  father  s  side  waiting 
for  him.  Such  a  glance  came  into  his 
eyes  that,  though  I  had  known  them  all 
his  life,  I  felt  I'd  never  seen  them  properly 
till  then.  Of  course  I  could  only  guess  how 
he  spent  that  evening  (the  first  through 
which  he  had  ever  had  a  girl-companion  at 
home),  but  before  a  week  had  passed,  I  had 
seen  what  made  me  sad  enough. 

"•  If  Agnes  does  her  duty,  Will,"  I  heard 
the  Squire  say  one  morning,  while  Mr.  Will 
stood  against  the  low  oak  chimney-piece  in 
the  hall,  with  his  face  bent,  "  I  shall  give 
her  a  wedding  portion,  and  marry  her  to 
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"Warder.  I  shall  be  doing  both  of  them  a 
good  turn.  And  that  reminds  me,  Lux- 
leigh  tells  me  his  daughter  returns  from 
Paris  next  year,  to  take  her  mother's  place 
at  the  head  of  his  household." 

1^0  answer  from  Mr.  Will,  but  the 
Squire  didn't  notice  it,  and  went  on  in  a 
pleasant,  satisfied  tone. 

"  I've  never  kept  you  in  the  dark  as  to 
my  intentions,  Will,  have  I  ?  You've  al- 
ways been  fully  aware  of  the  good  fortune 
in  store  for  you.  Luxleigh's  estate  and 
Luxleigh's  daughter  go  together,  and  the 
prize  is  to  be  yours  on  your  return  ;  always 
supposing,  Will,  that  you  act  your  own 
part,  like  a  gentleman  and — a  lover." 

"  And  if  I  don't  ?" 

The  Squire's  laugh  rang  out  with  a 
merriment  which  had  not  a  grain  of  suspi- 
cion in  it.  "  If  you  lose  your  reason  during 
the  next  year — put  it  that  way,  Will." 
When  Mr.  Will  looked  up,  I  was  passing 
him,  in  leaving  the  hall,  and  I  remember 
wondering  how  it  was  the  Squire  could  be 
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SO  unsuspecting.  When  I  readied  my  own 
room,  still  thinking  over  that  expression 
on  my  young  master's  face,  I  found  Miss 
Agnes  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  park  as  she  waited  for  me. 
When  we  had  held  our  usual  morning  dis- 
cussion, she  turned  to  the  window  again 
before  leaving  the  room. 

''  If  you  are  looking  for  Mr.  Will,  Miss 
Agnes,"  said  I,  standing  with  my  back  to 
her,  and  speaking  easily  what,  with  my 
old-fashioned  notions,  I  fancied  it  would  he 
wise  to  say,  "he's  in  the  hall.  The  master 
has  been  talking  to  him  of  his  wedding 
with  Miss  Luxleigh.  I  was  re-arranging 
the  curtains,  and  the  master  told  me  not 
to  go,  so  I  heard  them." 

She  was  facing  me  now,  so  innocently 
and  wistfully  meeting  my  eyes  that  my 
next  words  almost  choked  me. 

"For  years  this  has  been  an  under- 
stood thing.  Miss  Agnes — did  you  never 
hear  it?  You  see  the  Luxleigh  property 
touches  Wesmede,  north,  south,  and  east. 
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Of   course   it   will  be   a   "wise   marriage." 

She  was  looking  at  me  still,  and  tlie  old 
light  was  within  her  eyes,  and  the  gentle 
smile  npon  her  lips  ;  but  oh,  the  whiteness 
of  her  face  ! 

"  I  daresay,  Miss  Agnes,"  said  I,  bend- 
ing over  my  fire,  "  that  you  had  never  even 
heard  of  it." 

"  Not— yet." 

When  she  went  away  from  the  room  so 
quietly,  of  course  I  wished  I  hadn't  said  a 
word ;  but  still  I'd  done  it  with  the  fancy 
that  it  might  be  kinder  to  do  it  at  once. 
Somehow  it  never  seemed  to  enter  the 
Squire's  head  that  there  could  be  danger 
to  his  plans  in  the  close  intimacy  between 
his  son  and  Miss  Agnes ;  or  in  the  charm 
to  Mr.  Will  of  such  a  sweet  girl-companion 
in  the  home  in  which  he'd  never  known  a 
mother  or  a  sister.  As  for  Mr.  Will,  I 
don't  think  he  ever  even  tried  to  feel  that 
Miss  Agnes  was  like  a  sister  to  him,  for, 
from  the  first,  he  had  loved  her  as  brothers 
don't  love ;  and — yes,  after  all  these  years 

VOL.  II.  o 
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I  can  say  it  as  confidently  as  I  said  it  then 
— firmly  as  Mr.  Capleton's  lieart  was  set 
upon  that  projected  marriage  for  his  son, 
everything  would  have  ended  happily  for 
Miss  Agnes  and  Mr.  "Will,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Captain  Warder.  No ;  even  yet 
I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  feel  as  sure  of  it 
as  I  am  that  that's  the  wind,  sobbing  on 
its  way  across  the  heath. 

When  the  day  came  for  Mr.  Will  to 
leave  home,  no  one  saw  his  parting  with 
Miss  Agnes ;  but  two  hours  after  I  had 
watched  the  carriage  out  of  sight,  I  found 
her  standing  at  the  window,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappear- 
ed ;  and  though  they  were  filled  with  tears, 
I  never  saw  that  trustful  look  upon  her 
face  so  trustful  as  it  was  at  that  minute. 

I  think  Miss  Agnes  had  made  a  de- 
termination that,  as  far  as  she  possibly 
could,  she  would  be  both  son  and  daughter 
to  Mr.  Capleton  in  his  son's  absence ;  and 
it  was  prettier  than  any  picture  to  see 
them  together — always  together.  She  would 
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walk  with  him  round  the  estate,  discussing 
alterations  and  improvements  just  as  his 
son  would  have  done ;  his  arm  in  hers,  and 
always  the  brightest  interest  in  her  face. 
She  would  drive  him  for  hours  among  his 
tenants,  remembering  everything  for  him, 
and  doing  as  much,  in  her  gentle  quiet 
way,  to  win  their  hearts,  as  he  could  do 
with  all  his  wealth  and  power.  She  would 
ride  beside  him  into  Exeter  on  his  weekly 
visits,  and  the  two  horses,  by  force  of  habit, 
kept  so  closely  together  that  it  became  a 
proverb  there.  She  would  go  with  him  to 
the  heavy  county  dinners,  learning  on  his 
arm  as  his  own  daughter  would  have  done ; 
and  so  grateful  to  him  for  her  plain  white 
dress  (making  so  much  of  it  in  her  pleas- 
ant way !)  that  often  when  I've  been  watch- 
ing her  off,  my  eyes  have  been  too  full  to 
meet  hers — the  idea  of  it !  Tears,  because 
she  loved  the  old  man  so  well. 

But  best  of  all  was  it  to  see  them  to- 
gether through  those  long  Winter  evenings 
at  home,  when  she  would  sing  to  him,  read 

o2 
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to  liim,  talk  to  him — ah,  well,  it  is  such  a 
nature  as  hers,  I  think,  that  can  make 
home  for  a  man,  in  its  highest  and  holiest 
sense. 

For  many  weeks  after  Mr.  Will  left  us. 
Captain  Warder  did  not  show  himself  at 
Wesmede,  and  when  he  came  at  last,  walk- 
ing quietly  and  undemonstratively  through 
the  little  eastern  door,  it  wasn't  very 
wonderful  that  none  of  us  could  suspect, 
or  be  guarded  against,  the  misery  he 
brought.  After  that  first  visit,  others 
followed  rapidly ;  and  I  understood  very 
well  how  the  Squire,  having  planned  that 
marriage  between  Captain  Warder  and 
Miss  Agnes,  should  be  very  willing  to 
throw  them  together. 

But  still  Miss  Agnes  avoided  him  when- 
ever she  could  ;  and  once  when  I  asked  her 
(just  for  no  purpose  at  all)  which  of  her 
cousins  she  liked  best,  the  rush  of  pink  to 
her  face,  and  the  trembling  of  her  lips 
when  she  said  ^'  One  was  all  truth  and 
honour  " — and  then  failed  for  words,  was 
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proof  enough  that  she  had  sounded  Captain 
Warder's  nature. 

Gradually,  during  those  visits  of  Captain 
Warder's  to  Wesmede,  there  came  a  con- 
sciousness of  something  being  wrong.  I 
don't  suppose  I  can  make  youunderstand,for 
I  couldn't  understand  it  myself,  but  all  the 
peaceful  calm  of  the  old  house  seemed 
ruffled.  And  not  only  did  we  see  that  the 
Squire  had  grown  suspicious  of  his  adopted 
daughter,  but  we  noticed  that,  in  every 
word  he  uttered  of  his  absent  son,  his  voice 
had  a  fretfulness  which  I  had  never  heard 
in  it  before.  Quite  sure  I  felt  that  Captain 
Warder's  influence  was  effecting  this 
change,  but  I  could  never  have  fully  com- 
prehended it  if  I  had  not  once  chanced  to 
overhear  him  speaking  unrestrainedly. 
The  master  had  sent  for  me  to  the  library 
to  check  some  bills  for  him,  and  while  I 
did  it  Captain  Warder  came  in,  bringing 
two  foreign  letters  which  he  had  called  for 
in  Exeter  ;  thinking — so  he  said — to  please 
his  cousin  by  anticipating  next  morning's 
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delivery.  The  master's  eyes  brigiitened 
at  sight  of  his  son's  writing ;  but,  with  a 
slow  smile — I  remember  thinking  it  the 
ugliest  smile  I  ever  saw — Captain  "Warder 
laid  upon  the  Squire's  letter  one  addressed 
in  the  same  hand  to  Miss  Agnes. 

"  Well  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Capleton. 

"  May  I,  before  I  deliver  this,  hear  of  my 
cousin  Will's  health  and  welfare  ?"  asked 
Captain  Warder,  putting  his  arm  through 
the  Squire's,  and  sauntering  with  him  into 
the  next  room,  Miss  Agnes's  letter  in  one 
hand.  I  didn't  pretend  to  go  on  with  my 
figures,  for  every  word  they  uttered  reach- 
ed me  through  the  curtains,  and  presently 
I  understood  well  enough  who  was  making- 
Mr.  Will's  absence  fatal  to  the  dear  old 
home.  From  that  very  hour  the  end 
followed  so  naturally,  in  spite  of  its  misery, 
that  I  seemed  to  have  been  expecting  it 
all,  just  as  it  came. 

That  very  night,  when  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  my  room,  fancying  the  whole 
household  was  in  bed,  my  door  was  softly 
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opened,  and  Miss  Agnes  came  in,  looking, 
in  her  white  dress,  far  more  like  a  ghost 
than 

She  came  in,  I  say,  almost  without  a 
sound,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees  at  my 
side,  just  as  she  might  have  done  if  I  had 
been  her  mother,  and  she — broken-heart- 
ed. I  couldn't  say  a  word ;  I  only  put  my 
hands  upon  her  soft  dark  hair,  and  tried  to 
keep  back  the  tears — old  women  are  so 
silly  with  their  tears. 

*'  This  is  good-bye,"  she  said  presently, 
raising  her  white  face  ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  steadfast  light  within  her  eyes  was  sad 
to  see.  '^  Good-bye.  This  dear  life  is  over 
for  me — from  to-night." 

'*  My  dear,"  I  cried,  as  I  took  both  her 
chilly  hands  in  mine,  "  what  is  it  that  you 
mean.  Miss  Agnes  ?" 

"  I  am — going."  Her  voice  sank  to  a 
very  whisper  at  the  last  word,  so  no 
wonder  I  could  not  feel  sure  I  had  heard 
aright.  Yet  not  for  anything  could  I  ask 
her  again,  because  I  seemed  to  understand 
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it  all  SO  well,  after  those  suspicions  of 
Captain  Warder's  which  I  had  overheard. 

"  I  am  going — to-morrow,"  she  whisper- 
ed, her  wide  eyes  meeting  mine  with  an 
unuttered  longing  in  them.  "  I  am  going 
because — my  uncle  has  lost — his  trust  in 
me.  He  thinks  I  would  ruin — his  son's — 
life.  /  ruin  it !  I  have  an  old  friend  who 
will  receive  me — I  think.  She  is  poor,  but 
I — will  help  her.  I  need  not  be — a  burden." 

"  Where  is  she.  Miss  Agnes  ?" 

But  no ;  not  by  hinting,  or  asking,  or 
even  entreating,  could  I  win  that  informa- 
tion. She  would  not  leave  me  the  power 
of  telling  Mr.  Will  where  she  was  gone. 

*'But  tell  him,"  she  whispered,  very 
softly,  "please  tell  him — only  this  one 
thing ;  that  kneeling  here,  just  as  I  might 
have  knelt  at  my  own  mother's  side,  I  pray 
that  he  will  do  as  his  father  wishes.  I 
shall  be  quite  happy — presently.  His  fa- 
ther has  been  as  my  father,  and  I  have  no 
word  to  say  of  him  to-night,  or  ever,  but 
— God  bless  him  !" 
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I  don't  know  wlietlier  I  answered  at  all ; 
I  fancy  not ;  but  I  held  lier  to  my  breast 
and — well,  never  mind  that. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  on  the  very  next 
morning,  just  before  .Miss  Agnes  left  us, 
that  Lord  Luxleigh  brought  his  daughter 
to  Wesmede;  then  of  course  I  guessed 
that  both  my  master  and  Captain  Warder 
had  been  yesterday  aware  of  her  return. 
I  was  lingering  with  Miss  Agnes  in  the 
hall — just  making  tasks  to  keep  me  beside 
her — when  the  two  young  ladies  met.  I 
was  a  poor  judge,  of  course,  but  I  did 
think  that  the  frail,  sad  girl,  who  was  going 
alone  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Will,  was  far  better  worth  his  love  than 
the  girl  who,  with  her  foreign  voice  and 
dress  and  manners,  was  come  to  win 
what  my  dear  was  resigning.  Quite  cour- 
teously the  Squire  introduced  his  young 
cousin  to  Miss  Luxleigh,  but  somehow 
his  voice  sounded  all  different. 

Ah  !  how  the  minutes  fled  till  she  was 
gone  !  Then  how  they  crept  by  us,  bringing 
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US  never  the  music  of  a  girlisli  voice  and 
"willing  step ;  bringing  us  even  no  word 
from  tlie  outer  world  to  tell  us  of  lier. 
Though.  I  could  see  that  the  Squire  missed 
her  more  than  words  could  say,  he  never 
even  uttered  her  name.  Captain  Warder 
did  wisely  not  to  leave  him  alone  just  then, 
knowing  what  the  empty  rooms  would  be 
for  him,  after  the  bright  companionship  of 
his  adopted  daughter.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween Luxleigh  and  Wesmede  became  very 
close.  Perhaps  Miss  Luxleigh  enjoyed 
the  Squire's  perpetual  narratives  of  his 
son's  perfections,  and  perhaps  adulation  of 
every  kind  was  welcome  to  her.  In  any 
case,  she  came  very  frequently  to  "Wesmede, 
and  so  aided  Captain  Warder's  attempt  to 
keep  Mr.  Capleton  from  being  solitary. 

So  the  time  went  on  till  Mr.  Will's  re- 
turn. Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  what 
passed  in  that  first  interview  between  the 
father  and  son,  but  I  happened  to  meet  my 
young  master  on  the  stairs  just  afterwards, 
and  he  passed  me  without  a  word  or  glance, 
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Ms  eyes  burning,  and  liis  lips  drawn  tight 
upon  his  teeth.  Later  on,  when  I  was 
tired  of  hearing  him  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
his  own  room,  I  ventured  quietly  in  to 
him,  to  give  him  the  welcome  I'd  always 
given  in  old  times,  when  he  had  come  home 
from  school  or  college.  At  first  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  turn  away  from  me,  but 
quite  suddenly  (as  if  he  remembered  that 
his  secret  lay  in  my  keeping)  he  turned 
and  greeted  me.  It  was  a  good  while, 
though,  before  I  trusted  myself  to  give 
him  Miss  Agnes's  message  ;  and  almost  as 
soon  as  ever  I  had  repeated  it — he,  stand- 
ing in  utter  stillness  to  listen — the  door 
opened,  and  Captain  Warder  came  in  with 
his  greeting ;  a  greeting  far  too  loud  and 
cordial  to  be  quite  honest  from  him. 

Mr.  Will  looked  down  with  silent  con- 
tempt upon  his  cousin's  outstretched  hand, 
then  he  turned  to  me  as  if  he  were  not 
aware  that  anyone  else  stood  there.  '^  Old 
friend,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  away  again, 
to  fetch  my  cousin  Agnes  back  to  Wes- 
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mede ;  so  you  see  I  must  answer  your 
welcome  by  another  goocl-bye." 

I  was  looking  straight  into  Captain 
Warder's  face,  but  I  could  not  find  out 
whether  his  surprise  was  real  or  feigned. 
"  Your  father  found  himself  deceived  in 
Agnes  Capleton,"  he  said,  ''and  naturally 
he  will  never  consent  to  her  return  here." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  my  young  master's 
fierce  reply,  or  the  savage  gloom  of  Cap- 
tain Warder's  face  when  he  left  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Will  had  a  long  interview  with  his 
father  after  that ;  and  from  what  he  told 
me  afterwards  (when  he  came  to  see  if  I 
could  help  him  by  the  faintest  clue  to  Miss 
Agnes's  present  home)  I  understood  that 
my  master  had  said  if  he  could  not  return  to 
marry  Miss  Luxleigh,  he  need  never  return 
at  all,  and  had  strictly  forbidden  him  to 
bring  Miss  Agnes  to  Wesmede.  From 
that — even  without  being  told — I  could 
guess  that  Captain  Warder  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  interview,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Will's 
earnest  wish  to  see  his  father  alone ;  but 
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I  did  not  wonder  the  father  should  fear 
trusting  to  himself  this  refusal  of  his  son's 
anxious  prayer. 

Not  for  months  after  Mr.  Will's  de- 
parture did  the  Squire  betray  any  symp- 
tom of  having  taken  to  heart  the  defeat  of 
his  scheme  or  the  absence  of  his  son.  And 
so  the  people  grew  to  say  he  didn't  care ; 
and  that  Captain  Warder  was  as  good  as 
any  son  to  him ;  but  I  knew  better.  Some- 
times, wandering  to  his  door  late  in  the 
niofht  to  be  sure  that  all  was  well,  I  would 
hear  the  old  man  weeping  like  a  girl ;  and 
a  year  afterwards  I  found  those  letters  of 
Mr.  Will's  (which  were  never  answered) 
worn  to  shreds,  as  a  century  could  not 
have  worn  them  had  they  lain  in  the 
Squire's  desk,  instead  of — where  they  did 
lie. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  old  Squire's 
strength  and  spirit  gradually  failed  him, 
he  grew  to  lean  more  and  more  upon  me  ; 
a  sure  siorn  that  his  hard  resolves  were 
outliving  his  physical   strength.     But  no 
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wonder,  for  those  resolves  were  constantly 
propped  by  crafty  words  and  deeds  of  ap- 
parent devotion  from  the  one  enemy  of  all 
his  good  and  kindly  impulses.  Just  as  if 
she  understood  the  state  of  the  case,  Miss 
Luxleigh  left  off  coming  to  Wesmede ;  and 
this  served  Captain  Warder  for  another 
argument  against  Mr.  Will ;  as  I  knew, 
because  I  was  so  often  with  my  master 
now.  He  had  grown  so  to  depend  upon 
my  always  being  ready  to  his  call,  that  I 
heard  the  tales  Captain  Warder  brought 
of  Mr.  Will's  past  life  ;  stories,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  he  had  simply  raked 
up  to  widen  the  present  breach,  and  which 
fulfilled  their  purpose  with  a  cruel  success. 
If  I  could  by  any  means  have  discovered 
where  Mr.  Will  was,  all  this  time,  1  would 
myself  have  written  him  an  entreaty  to  re- 
turn, and  put  an  end  to  this  misery ;  but  I 
have  shown  you  where  those  unanswered 
letters  lay,  and  now  they  had  ceased 
coming.  Never  had  the  Squire  let  anyone 
look    upon   these,    and   Captain  Warder's 
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poison  had  done  its  work  so  well  tliat  the 
very  mention  of  Mr.  Will's  name  now  was 
enough  to  throw  my  master  into  a  state  of 
suppressed  passion  which  was  most  dan- 
gerous for  him  in  his  enfeebled  condition. 
At  last,  one  day — nearly  a  year  had  passed 
since  Mr.  Will  followed  Miss  Agnes  from 
Wesmede,  and  though  Captain  Warder 
had  heard  of  their  marriage,  he  said,  we 
did  not  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not 
— the  Squire's  lawyer  came  over  from 
Exeter,  in  a  dogcart  which  Captain  Warder 
had  driven  in,  and  spent  a  long  day  at 
Wesmede,  closeted  with  Mr.  Capleton, 
whose  raised  unsteady  tones  reached  me 
often  as  I  passed  the  library  door.  There 
were  many  surmises  among  the  servants 
as  to  the  business  in  hand,  but  I  never  had 
a  doubt  at  all.  And  when  I  went  into  the 
master's  room  at  night  (as  I  always  did 
now,  inventing  some  excuse  or  other,  just 
to  see  him  the  last,  for  I  pitied  him  for  the 
sore  companion  he  had  in  his  unquiet  con- 
science), and  he  bid  me  wait  a  few  min- 
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utes,  I  knew  quite  well  what  lie  was  going 
to  tell  me.  My  guess  was  right.  Squire 
Capleton  had  made  a  new  will  that  day, 
disinheriting  his  only  son,  and  leaving  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  Captain  Warder, 
who  was  to  assume  the  old  name  when  he 
took  possession  of  Wesmede.  I  stood 
near  my  master's  chair,  listening  while  he 
told  me  all  this,  and  my  lips  seemed  glued 
together  ;  for,  if  any  sound  had  escaped 
them  just  then,  it  must  have  been  a  cry 
of  anger,  which  would  have  shut  me  out 
from  my  master's  confidence  for  ever. 

"You  hear?"  he  questioned  sharply, 
when  he  had  finished ;  and  I  thought  there 
was  a  great  eagerness  in  his  sunken  eyes 
— a  great  eagerness  to  hear  some  one  say 
he  had  done  right. 

"I  hear,  sir,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak 
quietly  and  without  exciting  him,  "  but 
it  signifies  little  to  any  of  us.  It  isn't 
very  likely  we  old  servants  will  stay  at 
"Wesmede  to  see  Captain  Warder  take 
our  young   master's   place;    or   bear   our 
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old  master's  name  to  make  it  hated." 
He  turned  to  me,  but  bis  anger  was  too 
fierce  to  be  more  than  instantaneous,  and 
then  there  dawned  upon  his  poor  weak 
face  a  pitiful  questioning.  "I've  done  the 
only  thing  I  could  have  done — the  only 
thing/'  he  said,  his  voice  rising.  ''  You 
are  a  silly,  prejudiced  woman ;  faithful  as 
far  as  a  woman's  nature  can  go,  but  silly 
and  prejudiced.     Go  to  bed." 

After  that,  I  threw  away  all  fear  of  my 
old  master,  and  talked  to  him  daringly, 
often  and  often  and  often,  both  of  his  son 
and  Miss  Agnes.  You  see  I  could  do  them 
no  harm  then.  He  had  done  his  worst. 
He  could  not  either  make  them  unhappier, 
or  leave  them  more  destitute,  so  I  had  no 
longer  any  fear  for  the  effect  of  those 
words  which  would  rise  so  hotly  and  an- 
xiously to  my  lips.  Sometimes  he  was  al- 
most patient  with  me,  and  would  only  mur- 
mur the  old  reply,  which  he  always  uttered 
so  very  slowly,  "  I  am  glad  I  did  it — very 
glad  I  did  it." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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But  at  other  times  lie  would  loudly  and 
fretfully  silence  me,  ordering  me  from  liis 
presence.  Yet — and  this  was  sad  even  to 
me,  because  it  so  plainly  betrayed  his 
growing  weakness — he  would  summon  me 
again  almost  immediately;  and  presently 
would  once  more  repeat  the  old  assurance 
— though  it  was  plain  to  see  he  could 
not  believe  it,  repeat  it  as  constantly  as  he 
might. 

As  the  Winter  closed  in,  Captain  Warder 
hardly  left  him.  Perhaps  even  he  could 
see  now  that  the  hard  spirit  was  wearing 
out,  as  well  as  the  thin  bent  form;  and  so  he 
feared  more  than  ever  to  remove  his  influ- 
ence. Day  by  day  now  my  master  clung 
more  closely  to  his  old  servants ;  and  he 
fretted  so  when  I  left  him  that  I  got  into 
the  habit  of  bringing  my  work  and  my 
accounts  to  his  room  quite  naturally ;  then 
of  reading  to  him,  as  if  that  had  always 
been  a  part  of  my  day's  work  ;  and  bring- 
ing him  messages  from  the  tenants  ;  and 
of  getting  somehow  to  make  him  feel  it 
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natural  to  listen  to  me  wliile  lie  rested. 
Then  you  may  be  sure  I  let  liim  feel  what 
his  people  would  think  if  (I  never  made  it 
ivlien)  they  were  to  have,  for  their  master 
and  their  landlord,  a  man  whom  they  had 
always  honestly  disliked,  as  they  had  al- 
ways honestly  disliked  Captain  Warder. 
But  thougli  in  time  all  this  grew  natural 
to  us,  the  Squire  would  never  let  me  utter 
two  sentences  together  of  Mr.  Will's  re- 
turn, or  of  forgiveness  for  him  and  Miss 
Agnes.  At  last  this  day  came  round — 
Mr.  Will's  birthday,  and  the  last  day  of 
that  year  which  had  been  so  wretched  for 
us  all.  The  Squire  had  been  so  restless 
and  ill  the  day  before  that  I  had  sat  up 
in  his  room  all  night,  and  I  remember  no- 
ticing with  what  a  start  he  rose  from  his 
pillows  when  I  let  in  the  daylight,  asking 
me  sharply  what  day  it  was.  Standing 
beside  him — and  I  know  I  must  have 
looked  as  anxious  as  I  felt — I  told  him. 
And  then  I  gently  led  him  on  to  recall 
those  happy  birthdays  Mr.  Will  had  always 
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spent  at  home  ;  going  back  even  to  that 
one  when  he  had  taken  his  baby  as  a  ISTew 
Year's  gift  from  Heaven.  Quite  silently 
he  listened  to  me,  but  his  weak  white  fin- 
gers were  pressed  upon  his  eyes. 

*'  Oh,  master,"  I  cried,  folding  my  hands 
just  as  if  I  cried  to  my  Master  in  Heaven, 
"  forgive  him,  and  bring  him  home  once 
more." 

Through  all  its  pain,  his  face  darkened 
with  a  great  anger  when  I  spoke,  and  he 
sent  me  from  him  as  he  had  so  often  done 
before.  But  when  I  returned  I  found  him 
sitting  at  the  window,  in  the  feeble  Winter 
sunshine,  looking  Tiimself  more  feeble  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him  look  before  ;  but  with 
a  gentleness  in  face  and  attitude  which 
almost  frightened  me  by  its  strong  contrast 
to  the  passionate  vehemence  with  which  he 
had  dismissed  me  an  hour  before. 

''  Hester,"  he  said,  calling  me  by  the 
name  he  had  been  used  to  call  me  when  I 
was  a  young  girl  about  the  house,  learning 
from  my  mother  how  to  take  her  place  (the 
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place  I've  filled  for  fifty  years),  "  Hester, 
perhaps  lie  will  come  to-day." 

I  had  the  hardest  work  in  the  world  to 
prevent  doing  something  foolish,  in  my  joy 
at  hearing  only  those  few  words.  To 
think  that  at  last  he  should,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  so  gently,  speak  of  Mr.  Will's 
return  !  Ah,  if  it  could  but  happen  on 
that  very  day — that  birthday  which  they 
had  always  spent  together  ! 

''No,  no,"  said  the  Squire,  sharply, 
guessing  my  motive,  when  I,  in  trembling 
anxiety,  asked  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Will 
would  be  this  day.  ''  No,  no  ;  and  if  I 
knew  a  hundred  times  you  should  not 
send  to  him." 

But  afterwards,  as  he  still  sat  quietly 
beside  the  window,  he  spoke  to  me  quite 
gently  now  and  then,  as  if  he  read  my 
thoughts,  while  I  sat  working  opposite  him. 

''Yes;  he  may  come  to-day — by  his  own 
wish.     If  not — never  mind — never  mind." 

Then,  as  time  went  on  :  ''Warder  was 
right;  he  never  meant  to  return.     He  was 
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glad  to  break  tlie  old  ties — irksome  ties  ; 
and  lie  and  Agnes  tired  of  tkem.  Never 
mind — never  mind." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  bold- 
ness, as  unexpected  by  myself  as  b}^  my 
master,  "  Mr.  Will  is  too  poor  to  travel 
now" 

The  Squire  started  forward  on  his  chair, 
looking  into  my  face  with  a  new  anguish  ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  had  sunk  back 
again,  and  was  murmuring  softly  to  him- 
self once  more :  "  Pooh,  pooh  !  Warder 
knew  he  borrowed  money ;  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  that.  My  old  age,  and  my 
failing  health,  made  it  easy  for  my  heir  to 
borrow.  No ;  he  had  no  difficulty.  War- 
der heard  of  it  all.  Those  men  do  not 
guess  of  my  new  will,  though.  Well,  they 
deserve  to  suffer,  for  lending  money  to  a 
rebellious  son — a  disobedient  son.  It  is  a 
just  will,  and  Warder  has  promised  that, 
in  my  place,  he  will  do  all  that — my  son 
has  left  undone.     Yes,  it  is  a  just  will." 

Yet,  for  all  the  reiterated  words,  it  was 
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plain  to  see  that  that  will  lay  heavily  upon 
my  poor  master's  heart." 

"  Hester,"  he  said  once,  looking  wist- 
fully at  me  in  the  waning  afternoon  light, 
"  if  he  comes — to-day.  If — loving  the  old 
times — he  comes  to  me  upon  his  birthday ; 
to  begin  the  new  year  with  his  hand  in 
mine ;  I  shall  burn  the  will  I  made  in  my 
anger.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  know  that 
all  is  best  as  it  is." 

Can  any  words  describe  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  watched  that  line  of  road 
across  the  heath,  sitting  motionless  in  my 
intense  anxiety,  and  praying  silently  from 
my  heart  ?  But  the  daylight  waned,  and 
neither  a  carriage  nor  a  solitary  figure 
broke  that  line  of  bleak  road  which  ended 
on  the  horizon. 

*' Leave  them,"  said  the  Squire,  almost 
roughly  staying  my  hand,  as  I  attempted 
to  close  the  shutters  when  the  world  was 
all  in  darkness,  "  leave  them  until  this  day 
— and  this  old  year — are  dead." 

The  physician,  who  came  over  every  day 
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from  Exeter,  tried  his  best  to  woo  my 
master  from  the  gloom,  saying — when  he 
found  all  other  attempts  fail — that  he 
wanted  to  dine  with  him  beside  the  fire. 
But  no ;  my  master  only  shook  his  head 
gravely,  and  said  he  had  a  fancy  for  that 
seat  to-night,  and  that  his  eyes  were  tired, 
and  he  did  not  need  the  light.  So  at  last 
the  physician  went  away,  seeing  he  was  use- 
less, but  he  said  he  should  return  early  in 
the  morning,  for  he  himself  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  change  this  one  day  had 
made  in  Mr.  Capleton,  though  he  evidently 
saw  no  immediate  danger.  He  thought  it 
a  pity  that  Captain  Warder  should  happen 
to  be  away  for  that  night,  and  I  did  not 
of  course  tell  him  how  glad  I  was. 

When  I  returned  to  my  master  s  room, 
the  firelight  showed  me  his  chair  empty  at 
the  uncurtained  window  ;  and  I  was  look- 
ing round  in  real  alarm  when  he  entered 
from  the  library.  As  he  came  forward,  I 
saw  that  he  carried  a  sealed  packet,  and 
my  heart  beat  with  joy  when,  with  it  in 
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his     hand,    he    came    towards    the    fire. 

"  Oh,  master,  yes,''  I  cried,  involuntarily, 
when  he  paused,  ''  burn  it  to-night." 

He  closed  his  long  weak  fingers  over  it. 
"  If  he  comes,"  he  whispered,  huskily,  "  I 
shall  burn  it.  That  Avill  be  my  birth- 
day gift  to  my  repentant  boy.  If  not — it 
is  a  just  will — quite  just,  and  it  shall 
stand." 

I  saw  it  would  be  best  to  say  no  other 
word.  His  own  longing  to  destroy  the 
will  was  as  strong  as  any  persuasions  could 
be,  and  I  saw  that  there  w^as  no  power 
which  could  urge  him  to  it,  except  his  son's 
return — my  poor,  poor  master  ! 

So  again  we  sat  and  watched,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness ;  and  when  the 
faintest  sound  broke  the  stillness,  I  could 
see,  in  the  firelight,  how  my  master  started 
forward  in  his  chair,  his  great  hope  hurry- 
ing his  breath.  Strange  to  say,  as  the 
darkness  deepened,  his  confidence  seemed 
to  grow  only  the  stronger  and  more  stead- 
fast, until  at  last,  by  its  very  simplicity  as 
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well  as  force,  it  had  inspired  in  me  a  con- 
fidence just  as  strong. 

The  weather  had  been  fine  all  day, 
though  the  wind  was  high,  and  there  had 
been  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  falling  upon 
my  master's  old,  worn  face,  like  the  angel 
touches  falling  now  upon  his  heart.  But 
after  the  sun  had  set,  the  weather  changed, 
and  each  gust  of  wind  sent  noisy  splashes 
of  rain  against  the  uncovered  window 
panes.  But  through  all  the  dreariness  of 
the  night,  and  the  rain  and  the  darkness, 
we  sat  on ;  watching  without  seeing,  and 
listening  intently  for  one  sound,  which  yet 
never  could  have  been  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  wind. 

Once,  during  that  long  watch,  I  was 
summoned  downstairs.  I  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  brightly-lighted  kitchen, 
giving  the  orders  which  the  servants 
needed ;  and  after  that  glare,  the  darkness 
of  the  Squire's  room  struck  heavily  upon 
my  heart ;  but  saddest  of  all  was  it  to  see 
the  new  attitude  of  eager  expectancy  in 
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Tvlaicli  I  found  liim  now.  He  was  leaning 
forward  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  he 
did  not  turn  his  face  from  the  window, 
even  while  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  low  hur- 
ried voice — "  The  moon  has  risen.  Come 
quickly,  Hester.  When  this  cloud  has 
passed,  we  shall  see  the  road  across  the 
heath.  Wait!  wait!  It  lay  just  now 
almost  as  clearly  as  in  daylight.  The 
clouds  are  heavy,  but  after  each  passes  we 
shall  see.     There  !  there  !" 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair.  With  the 
hand  which  held  the  sealed  packet,  he 
leaned  against  the  window  ;  with  the  other 
he  shaded  his  eyes  to  peer  forth  into  the 
night.  The  moonlight  showed  me  thiSy 
and  nothing  more,  till  he  dropped  his  hand 
from  his  face  and  seized  my  arm. 

"  See !  it  is  like  daylight.  Does  he 
come?" 

That  road  across  the  heath  lay  wet  and 
clear  and  glistening — just  as  we  have  seen 
it  lie  to-night — and  my  younger,  stronger 
eyes  searched  the  spot  where  my  master's 
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eyes  were  fixed  ;  yet  it  was  his  cry  of  joy 
which  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  There  !  there  !"  he  cried,  and  I,  trem- 
bling so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand,  tried 
to  give  shape  to  that  gliding  shadow  on 
the  straight,  wet  road. 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  my  master  whispered,  his 
thin  form  heaving  with  an  almost  terrible 
emotion,  ''he — is  come." 

"  I  cannot  see,"  I  said,  only  because  I 
so  dreaded  a  disappointment  for  him  now. 

"Not  see?"  he  questioned,  turning  to 
me  with  a  gentle,  perplexed  smile.  "  Go, 
Hester,  and  make  sure  that  the  fire  is 
burning  brightly  in  his  room.  Have 
E/ollo  unchained  and  brought  into  the 
house,  it  will  make  the  faithful  old  dog 
young  again  to  see  the  master  he  loves. 
Let  the  whole  house  be  ready  to  welcome 
him.  Let  his  rooms  look  just  as  they  used 
to  look.  They  cannot  be  too  bright  to- 
night. Make  haste,  because  he  comes  so 
quickly." 

It  was   well   that  those  hungry  clouds 
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had  hidden  the  moon  again,  for  I  could 
not  keep  the  tears  away ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  eager  joy,  my  master  would  have 
been  hurt  to  see  them. 

"  He  comes  on  horseback,  Hester.  Have 
his  horse  well  cared  for.  It  will  need  rest 
after  having  come  so  fast.  You  saw  how 
fast  he  flew,  didn't  you  ?"  My  master  was 
walking  with  me  towards  the  door,  as  he 
hurried  through  these  loving  orders,  and 
the  packet  was  tightly  grasped  in  bis 
hand. 

"  You  will  burn  it  now,  sir  ?  You  will 
destroy  it  before  I  bring  up  my  young 
master  ?" 

''No,"  he  said,  a  shadow  falling  over 
his  eager  white  face,  as  he  nervously 
changed  the  will  from  hand  to  hand,  "  I 
must  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice  ;  then 
it  shall  flame  to  ashes.     Hark  !" 

The  quick,  bright  word,  and  my  master's 
sudden  pause,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
uplifted  head,  stopped  me  on  my  way.  And 
so  I  was  still  standing  beside  him,  in  a 
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gleam  of  brightest  moonliglit,  wlien  Mr. 
Will  came  in  ;  and  tliat  cry  from  liis  father's 
lips  made  me  reel  blindly  for  one  moment. 

I  saw  tliat  my  young  master  bad  come 
straight  and  hurriedly  there,  for  the  rain 
was  thick  upon  his  hair  and  dress,  and  the 
hand  he  gave  me,  when  his  father  released 
it,  was  wet  and  cold.  Seeing  this,  I  was 
hastening  to  his  room,  that  he  might  find 
a  bright  fire  there  (though  there  was  little 
fear,  for  I  had  had  the  room  ready  all  that 
day),  when  my  master  called  me  back. 

'*  Stay,  Hester,"  he  said,  in  a  new  bright 
tone,  "you  deserve  to  see  this  burnt.  It 
is  all  over  now.     See  !" 

He  dropped  the  sealed  packet  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  hot  wide  fire,  and  now 
sat  watching  it  crumble  into  ashes,  while 
his  face  had  a  smile  upon  it  which  was 
almost  radiant  in  its  ease  and  happiness. 
Mr.  Will  stood  watching  too,  but  very 
gravely,  and  when  presently  every  trace  of 
the  paper  had^disappeared,  he  dropped  upon 
his   knees  beside  his   father's   chair,  and. 
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with  his  face  hidden,  sobbed  just  three 
words — as  I  pray  I  may  never  hear  man  sob 
again — 

*'  Father,  forgive  me  !" 

The  words  were  stopped  upon  his  Hps 
by  the  old  man's  loving  fingers.  "It  is  I, 
"Will — it  is  I  who  need  forgiveness.  But 
this  is  forgiveness.  God  has  pardoned  us 
both,  and  no  one  again  can  separate  us." 

I  had  softly  closed  the  door  upon  them 
then,  and  for  a  long  while  I  lingered  in 
Mr.  Will's  rooms,  giving  them  all  the 
homeliness  I  could.  Then  I  went  down- 
stairs, with  orders  for  the  young  master's 
supper.  It  hardly  surprised  me  to  find  that 
the  servants  in  the  house  did  not  know  he 
had  arrived,  for  I  knew  that,  if  they  had 
seen  him,  they  would  have  taken  his  wet 
coat.  There  was  quite  a  shout  of  joy  when 
I  told  them  my  news,  and  some  of  them  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  master's  door  that  they 
might  be  first  to  greet  Mr.  Will.  They 
stood  back  quietly  for  me  to  go  in  alone, 
but — ah  me  !  my  cry  soon  brought  them. 
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There  sat  our  master  beside  the  glowing 
fire,  with  still  that  smile  of  full  content  on 
his  pale  lips ;  but  the  lips  were  motion- 
less for  evermore,  and  he  was  alone, 
Neither  the  glow  of  the  fire,  nor  the  moon- 
light, shining  in  now  unhindered,  showed 
us  any  figure,  save  that  solitary  sleeping 
one  of  our  old  master. 

More  to  tell  ?  Very  little ;  and  how  ner- 
vous it  makes  one,  in  this  fitful  moonlight, 
and  the  rush  of  rain  and  wind.  And  with 
those  weird  flying  shadows  which  the  fire- 
light throws  upon  the  pictures.  Surely 
you  know  the  end  as  well  as  I  do. 

Not  one  of  the  servants,  even  the  young- 
est among  them,  ever  jested  with  me  about 
my  account  of  the  young  master's  return  in 
the  dying  of  the  old  year.  But  I  heard 
them  whispering  together  afterwards, 
when  I  fell  ill,  that  that  strange  dream  of 
mine  had  warned  them  of  an  illness. 
Dream ! 

For  days  and  weeks,  and  even  months, 
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Captain  Warder  carried  on  the  fruitless 
search  for  Mr.  Capleton's  will,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Squire  himself  must  have 
removed  it — his  private  bureau  had  a 
lettered  lock  which  none  but  himself  under- 
stood, and  this  was  untouched  at  his  death 
— only  to  place  it  in  another  hiding  place. 
But  the  search  was  vain,  and  of  course  I 
had  no  tale  to  tell  him. 

But  the  search  for  Mr.  Will  was  longer 
and  more  wearisome  still,  and  the  Squire 
had  been  two  months  dead,  and  Captain 
Warder  was  beginning  to  feel  secure  in 
the  mastership  at  Wesmede,  when  at  last 
the  Exeter  lawyers  sent  us  word  they  had 
traced  Mr.  Capleton's  heir.  That  very 
night  they  arrived  at  Wesmede  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  brought  my  master's  heir, 
lying  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms.  In  a 
moment  I  recognised  Miss  Agnes,  when 
she  came  into  the  hall  shyly  and  sadly,  in 
her  heavy  mourning,  just  as  she  had  first 
come  to  us  ;  and  no  voice  was  needed  to 
tell   any   of  us  for  whom  she  wore  that 
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"widow's  cap  around  her  small  sad  face. 
Ah  !  what  a  sad  home-coming  it  was ! 
Miss  Agnes — it  seemed  so  natural  to  have 
her  back  that  I  could  not  for  a  time  get 
out  of  using  the  old  name — tried  very  hard, 
as  we  could  see,  to  shake  ofE  her  weight  of 
grief,  but  I  did  not  wonder  that  for  so  long 
it  was  impossible  to  her. 

In  that  wreck,  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
of  the  sailing  vessel  in  which  she  and  her 
husband  and  baby  were  coming  from 
Australia,  to  plead  in  person  for  their 
father's  pardon;  she  had  been  rescued  with 
the  other  women  and  children,  sorely 
against  her  will,  as  she  wished  to  stay  be- 
side her  husband.  But  with  tears  and 
prayers  he  had  urged  her,  assuring  her 
there  was  chance  for  all^  but  only  if  she 
left  him  then.  So  he  had  seen  her  safely 
into  the  boat,  and  then  had  laboured  to 
save  others,  until  he  and  the  captain  were 
alone  upon  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship  in 
which  they  had  been  homeward  bound. 
One  sailor,  who  was  saved,  had  told  her 
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iiow  he  had  seen  Mr.  Will  at  the  last  mo- 
ment kneeling  on  the  wet  deck,  himself 
wet  through,  his  head  upon  his  folded 
arms ;  and  how  he  had  heard  him  sob  three 
words — which  might  well  have  been  the 
ory  from  every  heart  that  night — "  Father, 
forgive  me !" — and  then  gone  down  upon 
the  broken  ship. 

And  when  Miss  Agnes  had  told  me  this, 
with  stiff  white  lips  and  tearless  eyes  which 
were  almost  proud  in  their  great  love,  I 
found  that  I  could  tell  her  how  my  master 
had  died  on  that  New  Year's  Eve ;  with  his 
hands  upon  his  son's  head,  answering  that 
very  prayer  with  his  own  appeal  for  par- 
don. I  remember  how  the  light  broke 
upon  her  pale  face — just  that  steady,  trust- 
ful light  of  old — when  she  heard  how  they 
were  together  at  the  very  last;  and  though 
she  said  no  word  to  me,  I  know  to  Whom 
she  did  breathe  grateful  words. 

Yes,  that's  her  portrait :  and  if  there's 
another  lady  in  all  the  land  better  beloved 
than  she  has  been  for  these  five-and-twenty 
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years  through  which  she  has  lived  among 
us  at  Wesmecle,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  that  lady's  home  may  be. 

Quite  happy-looking?  Indeed  she  is. 
Isn't  it  always  a  life  which  is  lived  for 
others  that  is  the  happiest  of  all?  And 
would  not  the  love  of  such  a  son  crown 
any  mother's  life  with  blessing  ? 

Yes  ;  that's  the  present  squire.  A  hand- 
some face  you  called  it ;  but  if  you  knew 
him  as  I  know  him,  you  would  see  far 
more  than  that.  And  when  I  look  at  the 
two  portraits  opposite,  I  like  to  think  how 
proud  the  old  squire  and  Mr.  Will — they 
two — would  have  been  to  see  how  nobly 
he  reiens  here  in  their  stead. 
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THE  two  liouses  lay  almost  within  sight 
of  each  other — quite  within  sight  of 
each  other  from  the  upper  windows — and 
resembled  each  other  too,  as  cottages  and 
villas  in  the  environs  of  a  cathedral  city 
generally  do. 

The  Maples  lay  the  nearer  to  Hereford ; 
two  old  maple-trees  leaning  over  the  little 
green  door  in  the  garden  wall,  giving  its 
name  to  the  pretty  white  house,  whose 
small  rooms  would  have  been  in  perpetual 
confusion  but  for  a  certain  pair  of  busy, 
willing  little  hands.  The  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room possessed  but  few  knick-knacks, 
yet  its  varied  signs  of  different  tastes  and 
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occupations  gave  it  a  sort  of  character  of  its 
own  too.  From  the  large  bow-window,  which, 
took  up  nearly  one  side  of  the  room,  three 
wide  stone  steps  led  down  into  an  irregular 
garden,  w^here  the  flowers  were  bright  and 
the  weeds  many  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which — with  just  one  field  between — the 
Wye  flowed  softly  and  lingeringly. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  Mr.  Kennard 
brought  his  wife  and  little  ones,  when  (his 
health  failing  him)  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  mastership  of  a  grammar-school 
in  the  north.  It  was  here  that  the  twins 
were  born,  and  the  mother — having  only 
once  looked  upon  them — closed  her  eyes 
for  ever  on  her  happy,  earthly  home. 
Here  now  the  feeble  invalid  father  lived 
among  his  riotous  boys,  with  his  little  house- 
keeper ;  his  seventeen-year-old  daughter, 
who  tried  so  hard  to  take  her  mother's 
place,  and  felt  so  sadly  that  she  failed — felt 
it,  though  without  allowing  others  to  feel  it. 

Hillfield  lay  half  a  mile  farther  from  the 
city,  and,  though  so  similar  in  its  general 
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character,  was  a  larger  and  a  handsomer 
house  than  The  Maples,  with  carriage 
gates,  and  a  gravelled  sweep  in  front. 
The  rooms  were  larger  and  loftier, 
boasting  useless  elegancies  in  profusion; 
and  in  the  garden  no  weed  was  ever 
allowed  to  reach  maturity.  There  were 
horses  and  dogs  about  it  too;  and  one 
room  was  filled  with  rare  trophies,  and 
emblems  of  army  life  and  foreign  adven- 
ture. 

From  this  room  there  issued,  one  wet, 
unpleasant  October  evening,  a  gentleman 
in  dinner  dress,  with  a  gentle,  handsome 
face,  partly  concealed  by  a  long  soft  brown 
beard.  Entering  the  drawing-room,  he 
bent  tenderly  over  an  old  lady  who  lay  on 
one  of  the  couches. 

"Mother,  may  I  take  you  in  to  dinner 
to-day  ?  Will  not  the  change  do  you 
good?" 

"I  must  rest  where  I  am  to-day,  Noel," 
Mrs.  Herman  said,  with  a  loving  smile  up 
into  her  son's  face. 
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**  Then  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  which 
will  only  be  a  short  business  to-night,  I 
expect,"  said  Major  Herman,  kissing  his 
mother  before  he  rose, ''  I  shall  go  up  to  The 
Maples  and  ask  Mr.  Kennard  what  phy- 
sician he  recommends  me  to  consult.  Of 
course  he  will  know.  And  indeed  I  ought 
to  return  that  call  of  his.  From  all  I  hear 
of  him,  it  must  have  been  an  effort." 

"Return  a  first  call,  Noel,  on  this  wet 
evening  !   Of  what  are  you  dreaming,  dear?" 

"  Of  you,  mother,"  Major  Herman  an- 
swered. 

It  was  of  his  mother  he  was  dreaming 
truly,  and  no  one  else,  as  he  walked  up 
the  road  so  rapidly.  No  other  dream 
could  have  tempted  Major  Noel  Herman 
to  make  a  call  at  that  hour,  on  such  a 
night.  There  was  a  bell  beside  the  little 
green  door  in  the  garden  wall  at  the 
Maples;  but  Major  Herman,  glancing 
down  at  his  wet  waterproof,  thought  it 
*was  not  a  night  on  which  to  bring  out  a 
maid  unnecessarily ;  so  he  pushed  the  door 
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open,  being  ajar,  and  walked  on  to  the 
house.  The  door  here  was  open  too  ;  and  on 
the  step  stood  a  round-faced,  curly-haired 
lad  of  ten,  whistling,  and  looking  out  philo- 
sophically into  the  rainy  atmosphere. 

"  Could  I  speak  to  Mr.  Kennard  for  a 
few  minutes  ?"  asked  Noel,  in  that  pleasant 
frank  voice  of  his,  which  took  so  much 
from  his  forty  years. 

"You'd  better  come  in  out  of  the  rain," 
observed  Jerome  Kennard,  patronisingly; 
'Hhis  way,  please.  That  din  astonishes 
you,  I  see ;  but  it's  nothing.  My  small 
brother  has  lost  his  twin,  that's  all.  I'll 
go  and  settle  his  little  affairs  presently." 

They  were  in  the  drawing-room  by  this 
time,  and  Jerome,  with  a  boy's  natural 
curiosity,  was  well  criticising  his  visitor. 

"You  mean  you  will  find  his  twin,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  JSTot  I.  I  mean  I'll  find  him  something 
better  to  do  than  cry  for  Jo." 

"Is  Jo  the  little  fellow  that  is  lost, 
then?"  asked  Major  Herman. 
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The  boy  burst  into  a  careless  laugh. 

*'  Not  quite,  sir ;  that  young  scapegrace  is 
called  Eric.  This  infant,  who  is  howling 
for  him,  is  his  twin  brother,  Freddy,  and 
I'm  Jerome ;  so  you  know  three  of  us 
already." 

*'  And  I  am  Major  Herman,  of  Hill- 
field,"  said  Noel,  laughing  too;  "so  you 
know  one  of  us.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  three  to  know." 

"  Haven't  you  got  brothers,  then  ?" 
questioned  Jerome,  with  grave  surprise. 

''No;  I  am  my  own  only  brother." 

"  Oh,  I'm  deluged  in  brothers,"  said  the 
boy,  promptly.  "  Why,  I  have  actually 
four  of  them ;  isn't  it  an  awful  lot  ?" 

"  Do  you  find  it  so  ?"  asked  Noel,  rather 
amused. 

Every  feature  of  the  boy's  face  was 
laughing. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  You  see,  my  father  is 
too  delicate  to  be  troubled  by  them  ;  so,  of 
-course,  I  have  to  help  Jo." 

"Jo  is  your  eldest  brother,  I  presume," 
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said  Major  HernTau,  beginning  to  wisli  tlie 
lad  would  remember  that  this  call  was  in- 
tended for  his  father. 

"  I'll  send  Jo  to  you,"  said  Jerome,  as  he 
left  the  room.  "  I  suppose  I  can,  now  that 
row  is  over." 

When  he  was  gone,  Major  Herman 
turned  to  the  fire,  thinking  of  the  quiet 
house  at  home,  where  no  crying  like  that 
which  he  had  just  heard  ever  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere ;  wondering 
what  a  home  would  be  like  which  was  so 
full  of  boys  ;  wondering,  too,  why  another 
boy  should  be  summoned  to  help  him — this 
Jo  whom  his  brother  was  to  send.  He  had 
stood  thus  for  some  minutes,  when  he  heard 
a  light  footstep  behind  him,  and  a  soft, 
grave  voice,  very  much  below  him,  spoke 
rather  timidly — 
*'  Major  Herman." 

He  started,  almost  as  if  the  little,  slight, 
dark-faced  girl  had  struck  him,  and  he 
bowed  silently  while  he  regained  his  self- 
possession. 
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'^  Excuse  my  having  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise," he  said,  then.  ''  I  was  expecting,  I 
presume,  your  brother  Jo." 

"i  am  Jo,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "  Jo  always  to  my  brothers, 
though  my  name  is  really  Josephine.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  father  is  not  at  home  yet. 
Major  Herman.  We  expect  him  by  the 
seven  o'clock  train.  Would  you  object  to 
■wait  until  that  is  in  ?  My  eldest  brother 
is  meeting  it — just  about  now,  would  it 
not  be  ?" 

Noel  took  out  his  watch,  almost  nervous- 
ly. "  It  is  due  now,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  wait  to  see  him." 
Then,  sitting  down  opposite  her,  he  told 
her  his  errand  ;  looking  very  often  into 
the  large  dark  eyes,  and  finding  there  a 
thoughtfulness  and  anxiety  that  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  girlish  figure  and 
childish  laugh.  Curiously  watching  her, 
Noel  led  her  to  talk  of  her  brothers,  and 
then  he  saw  their  depths  of  tenderness  and 
love. 
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''  She  is  a  brown-faced  little  thing,"  he 
thought,  unconsciously  bringing  his  com- 
mon sense  to  battle  with  the  power  that 
held  him  watching  thus  the  changing  face ; 
^'  brown-faced  and  not  very  pretty.  Such 
a  mite  too,  and  such  a  child !"  Major 
Herman  made  these  wise  reflections  as 
Miss  Kennard  walked  over  to  the  window, 
and  looked  anxiously  out  into  the  dimness. 
"I  hope  my  father  will  come  by  this  train," 
she  said,  with  the  air  of  a  very  elderly 
person ;  ''  I  do  not  like  his  being  out  late — 
not  that  he  is  ill,"  she  added,  turning 
suddenly  to  Noel,  "  but  weak  and  deli- 
cate." 

''What  is  that?" 

The  question  came  suddenly  and  invol- 
untarily from  Noel  himself,  as  a  child's 
sharp  cry  pierced  the  closed  door.  Miss 
Kennard  looked  up  at  him,  with  a  faint 
little  troubled  smile.  "  I  had  better  go 
for  a  minute — if  you  will  excuse  me." 

It  was  not  perhaps  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but   he   did   it   impulsively,  remembering 
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only  that  tlie  cry  liad  been  a  cry  of  pain. 
He  followed  her  across  the  little  hall,  into 
the  dining-room  opposite,  where  dinner 
was  laid  for  the  absent  master  ;  and  where 
a  sight  met  them  which  was  a  novel  one 
for  him. 

Clinging  to  the  table,  and  screaming 
with  all  his  might,  while  he  held  his  tongue 
out  as  far  as  possible,  was  a  pretty  delicate- 
looking  little  fellow  of  six  years  old ;  his 
forehead  drawn  with  pain,  and  his  eyes 
very  wide  and  bright.  Opposite  him, 
lounged  Noel's  first  acquaintance,  Jerome, 
easy  and  defiant. 

"  Baby  /"  he  muttered,  with  supreme  con- 
tempt, as  Josephine  knelt  beside  Freddy. 
"  Baby,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  Josephine  whisper- 
ed.    ''  What  hurt  you  ?" 

*'  He  did,"  exclaimed  the  child  through 
his  tears,  and  looking  unutterable  things 
at  his  brother  ;  *'  he  gave  me  red  pepper, 
and  he  knew  it  burnt,  and  I  didn't." 

"  What  did  you    give    him,    Jerome  ?" 
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asked  his  sister,  with  a  little  sternness  in 
the  young  voice. 

"  Just  what  he  asked  me  for,  and  nothing 
more.  He  shan't  have  that  another  time 
— 'specially  string  when  he  wants  it." 

The  passionate  sobbing  almost  drowned 
this  considerate  remark  of  Jerome's,  but  it 
subsided  gradually,  as  Josephine  spoke  in 
low  tones. 

"  Don't  say  another  word,  Jerry.  It 
was  cowardly  of  you  to  do  this,  as  you 
know  quite  well ;  but  I  don't  believe  you 
will  ever  do  it  again,  seeing  how  it  pains 
poor  little  Fred." 

"  He  shouldn't  be  a  baby,"  remarked 
Jerome,  turning  on  his  heel.  "Eric  wouldn't 
have  hallo'd  like  that.  Eric  is  a  man  com- 
pared with  that  chit." 

''We  don't  want  to  see  men  in  little 
holland  pinafores,  do  we.  Major  Herman?" 
asked  Josephine,  with  a  tremulous  tighten- 
ing of  her  lips  as  she  glanced  at  Jerome. 
''  Men  of  six  years  old  would  be  natural 
curiosities,  and  have  to  go  about  in  a  show, 
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eh,  Freddy  ?  But  you  can  be  a  brave  little 
boy  for  all  that,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
carried  him  from  the  room,  ^'and  leave 
off  crying  before  papa  comes." 

Entering  the  hall,  as  they  did,  was  a  tall, 
grave-looking  boy  of  fifteen,  who,  before 
he  hung  up  his  cap,  stood  for  his  sister  s 
kiss,  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
As  he  did  so,  he  caught  her  startled  look. 

"  Has  Eric  not  been  with  you,  Will  ?'* 

''Why,  Jo,  as  if  I  should  take  him  out 
on  such  an  evening  as  this  !" 

''We  cannot  find  him,  and  I  hoped  he 
was  with  you." 

*' Never  mind,"  he  answered,  as  he  wiped 
a  stray  tear  from  Freddy's  eyelashes,  "don  t 
fidget.     I  will  find  the  young  rebel." 

With  a  low  bow  to  Noel,  as  Josephine 
shyly  introduced  her  second  brother,  this 
second  brother  ran  upstairs,  and  she  began 
to  apologise  for  keeping  Major  Herman 
out  in  the  hall.  She  had  evidently  grown 
so  anxious,  since  her  brother  had  come 
home  alone,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
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her,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
encroach  longer. 

"  I  hear  a  step  outside.  May  I  open  the 
door?"  he  said,  while  he  hesitated;  and 
she  thanked  him  eagerly. 

There  ran  in,  as  Noel  did  so,  a  handsome, 
gay-looking  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  well 
cased  in  leggings  and  waterproof.  He 
came  in  like  an  avalanche,  shook  hands,  in 
the  easiest  and  friendliest  manner  with 
Noel,  as  his  sister  introduced  him ;  greeted 
her  merrily ;  and  then  turned  round  with  a 
comical  glance  of  interrogation,  as  a  small 
figure  presented  itself  in  his  wake ;  such  a 
funny  little  figure  as  Major  Herman  had 
seldom  seen  before.  A  small  boy  ;  who 
would  have  been  the  very  facsimile  of  the 
little  fellow  who  had  jumped  from  his 
sister's  arms  at  sight  of  him,  but  for  the 
brilliant  look  of  health  upon  his  face ;  in  an 
old  felt  hat,  just  half  a  dozen  sizes  too 
large  for  him,  and  a  long  plaid  bound 
round  and  round  his  tiny  figure,  and  from 
which  the  wee  face  looked  forth  brightly 
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and  excitedly,  tliough  the  rain  dropped  all 
round  him  as  he  stood  there 

''  Oh !  Eric,  where  have  you  been  ?" 
cried  his  little  twin-brother,  seizing  him 
eagerly,  and  forgetting  his  own  woes  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  again. 

*'  With  Don  to  the  station,  to  meet  papa," 
said  the  child,  a  little  proudly,  as  he  shook 
the  rain  from  the  big  wet  hat.  "  But  papa 
didn't  come." 

Major  Herman  caught  the  look  which 
passed  between  the  elder  brother  and  sister; 
on  her  side  of  vexed  surprise,  on  his  of  gay 
good-humour. 

"  I  took  him  to  the  station,  Jo,"  he  said, 
lightly.  "  I  hate  a  lonely  walk,  you  know, 
and  it  has  done  the  child  no  harm.  Boys 
ought  to  learn  in  time  to  bear  a  wetting; 
A  wetting  won't  kill  you,  will  it,  Polly  ?" 
he  added  merrily,  as  Jo  unwound  the 
great  plaid. 

"  I  won't  be  called  Polly,"  the  child  an- 
swered, looking  up  at  his  tall  brother. 

"  Poll !  pretty  poll !"  cried  a  voice  from 
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the  background,  as  Jerome  (taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement,  to  emerge  from  his 
disgrace)  advanced  with  caution. 

"  Eric,"  said  Josie,  in  that  pretty  clear 
voice  of  hers,  which  always  stilled  the  boy's 
impetuous  tones,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  tell 
Major  Herman— whom,  by  the  way,  we 
are  keeping  a  long  time  out  here — why  you 
are  sometimes  called  Polly.  It  is  no  corrup- 
tion of  Mary  in  this  case,  Major  Herman, 
but  of  Pollux.  Our  little  twins  get  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Eric,  being  the 
younger,  is  Pollux." 

"  I  don't  mind  Pollux^''  said  Eric,  rais- 
ing his  bright  face  to  Noel;  "  but  I  don't 
like  Polly." 

"  So  like  a  parrot,"  chimed  in  Jerome, 
in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  I  wore  Don's  topper,  you  see,  Freddy," 
Eric  said,  majestically  ignoring  Jerome's 
very  existence,  "  and  it  wasn't  very  much 
too  big.  We  went  off  in  such  a  scrimmage, 
for  fear  Jo  should  see  us  and  not  let  me 
go." 
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*'  Eric,  you  forget  again  wliat  words  you 
are  using,"  began  Josephine,  turning  away, 
but  not  soon  enougli.  The  little  fellow 
had  seen  her  tears,  and  clung  to  her. 

"  Don't  cry,  Jo,  don't  cry.  I  will 
try  to  remember  now." 

If  anyone  had  told  Josephine  Kennard 
the  real  reason  of  the  tears  which  had 
started  so  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  she  would 
have  laughed  incredulously ;  but  she  was 
not  at  all  a  perfect  little  girl,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  her  that  things 
should  look  so  comfortless  and  ill-man- 
aged before  this  grave  and  courteous  gen- 
tleman. 

When  he  had  gone,  (Don,  in  his  pleasant 
way,  insisting  on  walking  with  him  to  Dr. 
Sheppey's),  Josephine,  still  not  understand- 
ing why,  had  a  good  cry  by  herself,  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands.  Presently  a 
pair  of  round  eyes  took  up  their  station 
opposite,  gazing  at  her  with  much  awe. 

"  Don't  cry,  Jo,"  Jerome  gulped  at  last, 
advancing  with  much  boldness.     "What's 
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the  good  of  crying?  We  won't  do  it 
again." 

She  raised  her  tear-stained  face,  and 
kissed  him.  ''A  cry  does  one  good  some- 
times, Jerry." 

'^  I  daresay  you  wouldn't  say  that  if  you 
heard  me  yelling." 

"Jo,"  called  Will's  voice  from  the  stairs, 
*'come  and  bid  these  little  rascals  good 
night.  I  can  do  nothing  for  the  noise 
they  make." 

She  and  Jerome  ran  upstairs  together. 
The  tears  had  given  place  to  smiles  now, 
and  the  little  dark  face  left  happiness  be- 
hind it  on  each  pillow  upon  which  it 
rested  for  a  minute  with  its  last  good 
night. 

Don  was  a  most  gay  and  amusing  com- 
panion to  Major  Herman,  on  their  walk  to 
the  city,  and  told  him  frankly  of  the  house- 
hold at  The  Maples.  Will,  he  said,  was 
the  student  of  the  family.  "  A  very  clever 
fellow,  Willis,"  he  owned,  generously;  "so 
is  Jerome,   in   his   way;   and    my    father 
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educates  them  both.  He  gave  me,  too, 
all  the  education  I  ever  had ;  but  I'm  not 
a  scholar  by  nature,  not  a  bit  of  it.  One 
in  a  family  is  quite  enough,  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

l^oel  did  not  stop  him  to  dissent  from 
this  opinion ;  and  he  went  on,  telling  him 
how  Josie  taught  the  twins,  and  gave 
Jerry  music  and  drawing  lessons.  How  he 
was  in  the  office  of  Bedford,  the  solicitor ; 
fast  in  the  office  until  five  every  day ;  and 
various  things  besides,  which  Major  Noel 
Herman  found  himself  strangely  interested 
in  hearing. 

When  the  doctor  s  brougham  had  driven 
away  from  Hillfield,  Major  Herman  return- 
ed to  his  mother's  side,  and  sat  for  a  time 
rather  silently  there. 

''  Did  you  hear  from  Agatha  this  morn- 
ing?" she  asked,  presently,  looking  into 
his  thoughtful  face. 

''  Yes ;  my  letter  comes  punctually  to  the 
day  every  week." 

"  And  what  does  she  say  ?" 
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^'  Slie  was  in  the  excitement  of  starting 
to  Paris  when  she  wrote ;  she  gives  me  a 
few  comical  particulars.  Her  aunt  still 
refuses  to  spare  her,  and  Agatha  still  jests 
about  it,  and  believes  she  must  stay  a  little 
longer  with  the  '  poor  old  lady.'     So " 

Major  Herman  hesitated,  and  his  mother 
finished  the  sentence  rather  sadly. 

"  You  mean — so  your  marriage  must  be 
still  further  delayed.  I  am  grieved  for 
your  sake,  Noel,  though  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  you  with  me." 

*'  Don't  be  grieved  for  my  sake  any  more 
then,  mother,"  said  Noel,  calmly.  ''  When 
five  years  have  passed,  even  five  more  do 
not  seem  so  very  long." 

This  logic  brought  a  smile  to  Mrs.  Her- 
man's pale  face. 

"  I  am  anxious  for  the  happy  end  of  this 
long  engagement,"  she  said. 

Major  Herman  laughed,  a  light,  unanxi- 
ous  laugh.  "  Oh,  we  shall  do  very  well 
presently,  mother;  do  not  be  impatient. 
Besides,  did  I  not  leave  the  army  on  pur- 
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pose  to  be  witli  you  ?  and  here  are  insinua- 
tions already  that  you  are  tired  of  me. 
You  shall  really  lose  me  as  you  wish  pres- 
ently, though  only  for  a  little  time.  I  am 
to  meet  Agatha  in  London  early  in  April, 
and  she  will  come  home  with  me.  You 
shall  read  her  merry  letter,  if  you  are 
curious  to  see  whether  she  is  fretting ;  and 
you  shall  read  the  one  I  am  going  to  write, 
if  you  are  afraid  1  am  doing  so.  You  will 
have  no  fears  after  doing  that.  But  what 
was  I  going  to  say  ?  Oh !  when  you  are 
better,  would  you  mind  calling  on  Miss 
Kennard  ?  Your  advice  and  experience — 
having  brought  up  your  own  boy  so  suc- 
cessfully— may  encourage  her,  and  your 
friendship  would  please  her,  mother." 
*'  Indeed  I  will,  Noel,  when  I  amx  able." 
So  from  that  time  dated  a  pleasant 
intercourse  between*  the  two  households ;  a 
pleasant  friendship  which  did  good  to  both. 
A  friendship  though,  which  could  not 
tempt  Will  often  from  his  books,  nor  keep 
Donald  at  home.     Poor  wavering,  reckless, 
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pleasant  Don  !  Never  to  be  depended  on  ; 
never  to  be  fully  trusted ;  never  able  to 
give  a  manly  No  when  he  was  tempted,  as 
he  was  tempted — silly, wayward  lad — daily 
and  hourly  in  the  city.  His  office-work 
was  over,  as  he  had  told  Noel,  at  five  ;  but 
it  was  known  quite  well  at  home  that  they 
need  not  expect  to  see  him  then,  and 
Josephine  used  to  delay  the  tea  on  every 
conceivable  pretext,  later  and  later,  hoping 
he  would  come.  She  would  lose  the  keys; 
order  hot  cakes  which  could  not  be  ready 
until  an  unheard-of  hour ;  or  go  for  a  walk 
and  forget  to  come  home.  But  it  was  of 
little  use  ;  he  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
now,  in  the  long  December  evenings,  she 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  waiting-up  for 
him ;  of  the  quiet  speaking  to  him  then, 
when  all  were  gone  to  bed  but  they  two  ; 
of  his  assumed  regret  and  gay  apology ;  of 
his  fickle  resolutions,  only  made  to  be 
lightly  broken ;  weary  of  it  all,  as  she  tried 
to  cast  this  heaviest  care  on  Him  by  whom 
no  care  is  disregarded. 
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And  all  tliis  time,  in  the  little  cHld- 
mother's  way  there  stood  some  one  who 
seemed  just  sent  to  show  her  what  she 
could  wish  her  own  boys  to  be.  Some  one 
who  could,  she  thought,  have  helped  her  in 
every  difficulty,  guided  her  in  every  doubt; 
yet  before  whom  she  would  not  for  the 
world  that  her  eldest  brother  should  appear 
as  he  sometimes  appeared  to  her  when  she 
sat  alone  and  waited  for  him.  That  one 
disQTace  the  whole  world  had  better  know, 
before  this  brave  and  upright  gentleman, 
she  thought,  the  colour  flushing  into  her 
dark  cheeks. 

Josie  was  thinking  something  of  this,  as 
she  stood  examining  her  tulip-bed,  bundled 
up  in  a  large  red  shawl,  when  the  subject 
of  the  thought  came  in. 

''  These  busy  little  hands  are  to  have  a 
rest  to-day,"  he  said,  in  his  grave,  kind 
way.  ''  My  mother  is  waiting  for  you  to 
take  a  drive  with  her,  Miss  Kennard." 

"  I  should  have  liked  it,"  she  said,  hesitat- 
ing, "but  I  cannot  go  to-day." 
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"  Too  busy  ?"  he  questioned,  with  a  smile. 
*'  But  we  never  heed  that  excuse.  Come, 
Miss  Josephine,  my  mother  is  frightened 
into  hysterics  at  bein^^  left  alone  with  my 
horses,  and  I  do  not  stir  without  you." 
Tears  gathered  in  the  bright  eyes  as  she 
glanced  up  and  saw  him  so  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  this  girl 
(on  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  a 
household ;  who  from  a  child  had  only  had 
to  propose  and  command)  to  be  ruled  and 
directed  herself,  with  such  watchful  tender- 
ness. Ah  !  tenderer  and  kinder  it  would 
have  been — she  thought  afterwards — if  he 
had  told  her  who  he  was  to  bring  to  his 
home,  when  the  first  glad  breath  of  Spring 
should  fill  the  air,  without  gladdening  the 
young  heart  which  had  always,  until  then^ 
exulted  in  its  coming. 

^'  Thank  you.  Major  Herman.  I  will 
come  then  in  one  moment."  She  ran  back, 
pushed  open  one  of  the  low  windows,  from 
which  a  little  eager  face  peeped  wistfully 
out,  and  took  Eric  in  her  arms.     "You 
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shall  come  out  and  play  now,  dear,"  she 
whispered.  "  I  cannot  leave  you  here ; 
but  remember,  if  you  ever  say  those  for- 
bidden words  again,  I  shall  send  you  up 
into  the  empty  room  to  stay  all  day.  Do 
you  understand  ?" 

''  Yes,  Jo." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  do  it,  because 
you  know  how  wicked  it  is ;  but  if  you  do, 
that  is  how  I  must  punish  you." 

^'  Don  says  them,  Jo,"  whispered  the 
child,  a  little  awfully. 

^'  Don  would  not  say  them  if  he  thought 
about  it,"  she  answered,  very  sadly ; 
''he  hears  bad,  wicked  men  in  the  city; 
and  he  forgets.  God  hears  those  words, 
Eric,  darling,  as  plainly  as  He  hears  your 
prayers.  Here,  take  him  off,  Freddy,  and 
enjoy  yourselves.  You  have  waited  for 
him,  I  suppose." 

A  troop  of  boys  stood  at  the  garden- 
door,  to  meet  Josie  on  her  return,  and 
followed  her  into  the  bright  warm  room. 

"  Don  is  not  come  quite  yet,  I  suppose  ?" 
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slie  asked,  lingering  at  the  fire  while  the 
tea  waited. 

''Not  yet,"  answered  Will;  "he  won't 
come  to  tea  now." 

The  meal  was  over,  the  little  ones  went 
to  bed,  Mr.  Kennard  followed,  and  Josie 
settled  herself  opposite  the  timepiece  with 
her  work.  Eight.  Nine^  and  Jerome  went 
too.    Ten.   Eleven.  Will  put  down  his  book. 

"Come,  Jo  dear,  do  not  sit  up  any 
longer.  Don  has  his  latchkey,  or  he  would 
not  venture  to  be  so  late." 

"  I  want  to  finish  this  pair  of  stockings," 
she  said,  quibbling  a  little. 

*' As  if  I  did  not  know,  dear  little  sister, 
for  what  you  are  sitting  up  !" 

''  Don't  you  stay  too.  Will." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"You  wish  to  see  Don  alone,  dear? 
Then  good  night." 

The  gas  was  turned  off  now,  and  Josie 
sat  in  the  lonely  fire-lit  room. 

Twelve  I  and  as  Donald  entered  the  room, 
she  read  his   face   anxiously;  then  inter- 
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rupted   liis    rebuke,    softly   and   steadily. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  again  to-night, 
Don,  just  our  two  selves  alone.  I  feel  as 
if  this  must  be  the  last  time,  I  am  so  tired 
of  it.  Why  do  you  dislike  your  home  at 
night?" 

'^ Dislike  it!  Why,  I— I— love  it,"  he 
answered,  laying  a  hot,  unsteady  hand  on 
her  soft  dark  hair. 

''  Then  why  do  you  always  avoid  it  ?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  a  fellow  must  have  a 
little  fun  with  his  friends,  after  a  day's 
work." 

'^You  have  dearer  friends  in  the  city 
than  you  have  here  then,  Don  ?" 

"  Well,  of  course  I  have  friends,  you  little 
innocent." 

"  Could  not  they  be  our  friends,  too  ?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  care  for 
them.  They  are  not  Major  Herman's 
kind." 

Her  face  was  a  little  less  pale  in  the 
firelight,  as  she  raised  it  in  a  last  appeal. 

*'  If  you  like  them,  why  should  not  we  ? 
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We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters,  you  know, 
and  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  you 
at  home.  We  are  without  you  all  day 
long.  The  example  is  so  bad  for  the 
others ;  then  papa  grieves  sorely  at  your 
absence,  and  I — oh,  I  do  so  long  for  you 
at  times,  Donald." 

Poor  child !  Once  more  she  trusted, 
simply  and  blindly,  in  the  loving  kiss  and 
promise  with  which  he  answered  her ; 
never  guessing  how  much  sharper  and 
keener  a  breath  must  touch  him  before  he 
would  turn  aside  from  the  smooth  and 
easy  way  he  had  begun  to  travel. 

Donald  Kennard  felt  far  from  satisfied 
with  himself  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  this  feeling  lingered  still.  He 
would  try  to  come  home  a  little  earlier, 
he  thought,  only  it  was  such  a  "  con- 
founded bore  "  to  be  restricted  to  certain 
hours.  Those  very  words,  though  not  pass- 
ing his  lips,  were  in  his  heart,  as  he  loitered 
at  the  open  door  of  the  children's  room, 
waiting  to  see  what  the  confusion  within 
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should  mean,  and  how  it  would  end — wait- 
ing with  an  amused  smile  on  his  handsome 
young  face.  Jerome  had  bound  a  towel 
tightly  round  Freddy's  eyes,  and  was  hold- 
ing it  from  behind,  while  the  child  kick- 
ed in  every  direction. 

"  Let  go,"  cried  Eric,  stamping  violently ; 
^'let  my  brother  go." 

Don's  smile  grew  broader.  This  was 
such  a  novel  style  of  addressing  another 
brother — and  a  bigger  one  too. 

"  You  look  well  in  frowns,  Polly,"  laugh- 
ed Jerome.  "Now,  Castor,  try  the  back- 
ward plunge  again." 

Eric  closed  his  little  arms  round  Freddy, 
and  threw  back  his  head. 

^'  Jerry,  I  shall  fight  you  when  I'm 
dressed,  you  confounded  sneak." 

Every  trace  of  the  smile  had  left  Donald's 
angry  face,  when  he  came  into  the  room  and 
took  Eric  by  the  arm. 

''Let  that  child  go,  Jerome,"  he  said,  in 
his  sternest  voice.  "  But,  Eric,  how  dare 
you  speak  as  you  spoke  then  to  Jerry  ?" 
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''  Ob,  Don,  I  didn't  mean  to,"  lie  began  ; 
^'  it  slipped  out." 

^'  A  nice  thing  to  slip  out  of  a  child's 
mouth,"  said  Donald,  between  his  teeth. 
^'  You  shall  be  punished  for  this,  as  you  were 
never  punished  before." 

"  Oh  no,  Don,  I've  said  I'm  sorry.  You 
ought  to  listen  to  me." 

*'  Jo  would  forgive  him,"  began  Freddy 
to  the  rescue. 

''  But  she  would  punish  me  this  time," 
asserted  Eric,  bravely ;  *'  she  said  she  would 
lock  me  up  if  I  said  it  again." 

''And  now  you  have  said  it,"  added 
Donald,  *'  and  shall  be  locked  up  indeed." 

The  child's  face  suddenly  lost  its  brave, 
sorrowful  look. 

"  I've  heard  you  say  it,  Don.  That's  how 
I  learnt  it." 

"  You  cowardly  little  fellow,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  ever  heard  me  say  it ;  and  if  you 
did,  that  is  no  reason  for  you.  Are  you 
the  same  as  me  ?" 

'^  No,  I'm  not,"  said  Eric,  fighting  with 
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his  tears,  "  and  I  don't  want  to  be ;  so  I 
won't  say  the  bad  words  you  say.  And  I'm 
not  cowardly,  and  never  will  be,  for  I'm 
going  now  to  tell  Jo  what  I  said.  Unless  " 
— with  a  touch  of  pleading  in  the  babyish 
tones — "ucless  you  forgive  me,  Don,  and 
say  I  needn't." 

"  It  would  not  be  for  your  good  if  I  for- 
gave you." 

''Yes,  it  should,  Don.  I'd  be  better  for 
it.      Wont  you  believe  me  ?" 

The  brave,  childish  eyes,  pleading 
through  the  tears,  made  no  impression  on 
his  brother  then,  but  haunted  that  brother 
sorrowfully  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

^'  I  know  best  what  is  good  for  you,"  he 
said,  unmoved.  ''  But  I  don't  expect  you 
to  tell  Jo.     I  will  do  that  part." 

''  No,  you  shan't,"  said  the  child,  tighten- 
ing his  lips.  'Til  tell  Jo  myself;  but  I 
won't  tell  her  you.  say  the  words,  because 
it's  cowardly  to  tell  of  one's  brother.  Don't 
you  mind,  Freddy;  it  won't  kill  me  to 
spend  a  day  in  an  empty  room." 
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There  was  no  lingering  in  the  little  feet, 
as  tliey  marched  to  the  door.  Outside, 
Jerry  caught  his  little  brother  for  a  moment. 

"  It  won't  be  so  bad  as  you  think,  old 
fellow.     Cheer  up." 

The  bell  had  rung  for  prayers,  so  it 
would  not  do  to  tell  until  after  breakfast, 
because  Josie  did  not  like  any  trouble  to  be 
spoken  of  before  her  father.  So  Eric  sat 
in  his  place,  and  pretended  to  eat  and  enjoy 
himself ;  but  it  was  a  poor  pretence  ;  and 
somehow  Don  did  not  care  to  meet  the 
wistful  eyes. 

Jerome  finished  his  breakfast  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  disappeared.  When  Mr. 
Kennard  had  entered  his  study,  and  Josie 
had  seen  Don  off  at  the  garden-door,  Eric 
told  his  tale,  half  boldly,  half  sorrowfully. 
And  very,  very  regretfully,  Josie  acted 
upon  her  threat. 

*'  I  am  going  into  the  city  presently,"  she 
said,  lingering  with  him  in  the  bare  room, 
that  had  little  in  it  besides  a  great  unused 
cupboard ;  "  so  I  shall  bring  you  up  some- 
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thing  tliat  you  can  eat  wlien  you  are 
liungry  ;  and  when  I  come  home,  you  will 
have  made  a  brave  resolution,  I  think, 
never  to  say  those  words  again  ;  and  will 
have  prayed  for  help  to  keep  it.  Oh,  Eric, 
my  little  one  !  it  grieves  me  so  to  leave  you 
here,  and  to  know  why  I  must  do  it." 

When  she  came  back,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  with  a  plate  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  glass  of  milk,  the  child  was 
leaning  against  the  window,  looking  out 
on  the  lowering  Autumn  sky.  She  lingered 
as  long  as  she  could,  longing  for  him  to 
speak.  Then  she  questioned  him,  in  de- 
spair : 

''  What,  Eric  ?" 

She  knew  that  he  had  not  spoken  ;  she 
knew,  too,  that  this  kind  of  proceeding 
was  not  wise ;  yet  she  said  it  again,  wonder- 
ing to  see  him  stand  so  still  and  motionless. 

''  What,  little  one  ?" 

"Jo,"  said  the  child  slowly,  ''  does  God 
really  hear  bad  words  little  boys  say, 
plainer  than  big  boys  ?" 
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"  No,  dear,  He  hears  us  all  alike."  She 
had  glided  up  close  to  him  then,  glad 
of  the  excuse,  and,  taking  his  face  be- 
tween her  hands,  was  surprised  at  its 
earnestness.  "  He  hears  us  all  just 
alike." 

"  I  thought  so." 

*'  But  He  is  so  fond  of  little  children," 
said  Josie  softly,  as  she  lingered  be- 
side him,  "  that  He  is  always  waiting  to 
forgive  them  when  they  say  they  are 
sorry." 

''  Is  He  ?  Then  I  will  tell  Him  I  am 
sorry  for  us  both." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  understood 
so  well  what  he  meant  that  she  did  not 
answer.  Perhaps  it  was  that  very  under- 
standing which  made  this  punishment  so 
hard  to  enforce.  She  kissed  him,  with  a 
long  gentle  kiss,  and  then  she  shut  and 
locked  the  door  behind  her,  seeing  still — 
with  swimming  eyes — the  dauntless  little 
face,  which  was  to  be  remembered  so  for 
many,  many  years. 
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II. 

Josephine  must  have  been  half  way  to 
the  city,  when  little  Eric  was  startled  from 
his  quiet  gaze  out  of  the  window  by  hear- 
ing a  mysterious  noise  in  the  big  empty 
cupboard.  Then  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  there  was  Jerry's  round,  merry  face 
issuing  from  the  inside.  Eric's  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  emerged  ;  half  bewildered 
it  seemed,  but  neither  surprised  nor  glad. 

''  Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  little  Klaus  ?" 
questioned  Jerome,  coming  up  to  the  child, 
and  giving  him  an  arousing  touch  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Now,  Poll,  we're  going  to 
enjoy  ourselves  ;  you've  had  quite  enough 
punishment.  Haven't  I  left  you  all  this 
time  on  purpose  to  repent,  and  aren't  you. 
quite  sorry  now  ?" 

"  I  was  just  trying  to  think  about  it," 
began  Eric,  slowly. 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  you've  thought 
about  it  quite  enough.  Now  come  and 
think   about   something    pleasanter — that 
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means  come  and  look  what  I've  got  in  the 
cupboard." 

"  You'd  better  go  back,  dear  Jerry.  I'm 
afraid  you'd  better." 

"  Had  I  ?  Oh,  well,  I  can't ;  and  so  that 
settles  it.  I'm  locked  in  as  safely  as  you 
are,  so  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of 
it.  Look  out !  Here's  going  to  be  a  jolly 
picnic  !" 

And  from  the  cupboard  came  forth,  first 
a  rather  shabby  little  cap,  being  the  first 
Jerry  could  seize  upon ;  and  then  a  large 
amount  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  stray 
cake  or  two. 

^'  I  couldn't  manage  any  more,  Poll," 
said  Jerome,  delightedly  exhibiting  his 
treasures ;  *'  but  it'll  do  till  we  come 
home." 

"  Come  home  from  where  ?"  asked  Eric, 
the  sad  little  face  brightening  irresistibly 
to  its  old  brightness,  as  he  watched 
Jerome. 

"  You'll  see,  my  small  child.  You  only 
have  to  do  as  I  do." 
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So  Eric — watching  Jerome — pocketed  as 
much  as  his  small  pockets  would  hold  of 
the  provisioD,  settled  the  old  Scotch  bonnet 
on  his  dishevelled  curls,  and  then  waited, 
with  wide,  inquiring  eyes. 

"  Now,  then,  follow  my  leader." 

And  in  a  moment  Jerome  had  the  win- 
dow up,  and  disclosed,  a  little  way  below 
it,  a  ladder  fixed  against  the  ivy- covered 
wall.  With  his  hands  on  the  sill,  he  easily 
reached  it,  then  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  I'll  guide  your  feet.  Poll ;  turn  on  the 
window,  and  trust  to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Jerry,  but  I  won't  come," 
said  the  little  fellow,  politely  mollifying  his 
refusal,  while  the  longing  for  freedom  grew 
more  and  more  intensely  visible  in  his  face. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  right, 
Jerry." 

"  Don't  hinder  me  while  you  talk  non- 
sense," laughed  Jerome,  confident  of  suc- 
cess. "  You're  afraid  of  another  scolding, 
are  you,  baby  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  child,  resolutely;  "but 
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it's  SO  mean — uot  for  you,  of  course,  but 
for  roe,  Jerry." 

''  This  is  meaner,"  began  Jerome,  grow- 
ing angry.  '^  You  want  me  to  risk  it  all 
myself,  and  you  be  clear  of  it." 

The  effect  he  meant  his  speech  to  take 
was  visible  at  once.  The  little  face  grew 
white  for  a  moment,  then  Eric  dropped 
himself  from  the  window,  and  followed 
Jerome  down  the  ladder.  That  first  step 
was  taken  irrevocably,  and  at  the  bottom 
Eric  seemed  as  keen  for  the  fun  that  was 
to  come  as  Jerome  himself. 

"  Down  by  the  river-side,"  whispered 
Jerry,  "  to  the  Little  Wood ;  nobody  will 
see  us.  But  stop  a  moment,  we'll  have 
some  sport." 

Cautiously  they  walked  round  to  the 
side  door ;  and,  entering  the  back  of  the 
hall,  Jerome  took  from  one  corner  a  gun 
that  stood  there.  Eric's  eyes  danced  with 
excitement,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
speak  until  they  were  down  by  the  river, 
making  their  way  easily  and  fearlessly  to 
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the  wood  wliicli  bordered  tlie  river  lower 
down.  Then,  laying  a  little  hand  upon 
the  gun,  which  he  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  before,  he  asked  if  it  were 
not  Major  Herman's  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Jerome,  with  conscious 
superiority,  ^'  he  lent  it  to  Don,  you  know, 
the  other  day.  I'm  glad  we've  got  it  to- 
day, for  I  know  Jo  says  it  ought  to  be  sent 
back.  So  p'raps  it  will  be,  before  we've 
another  opportunity  of  sport.  We'll 
pretend  to  have  a  real  day.  Poll,  and 
shoot,  and  have  lunch,  just  as  I  saw  Major 
Herman  and  Don,  and  all  those  gentle- 
men." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eric,  "  but  I  wish  it 
was  loaded  that  you  might  fire  it  off  just 
once,  Jerry,  for  me  to  hear." 

'*  Ah  !  I  daresay  you  do,"  laughed  Jerome, 
evidently  wishing  the  same  himself,  "but 
you  see  unfortunately  I  heard  Jo  make 
Don  promise  never  to  have  it  in  the  house 
loaded,  and  when  Major  Herman  said  of 
course  he  wouldn't  be   so  mad,  Don  said 
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lie  wasn't    quite    an  idiot.     So  there's  no 
hope." 

It  was  a  good  way  down  the  river  to  the 
wood,  but  the  boys  did  not  seem  to  feel  it 
long,  as  they  marched  on,  talking  merrily  ; 
Jerome  carrying  the  gun  in  true  sportsman 
fashion,  and  Eric,  with  a  clumsy  parcel 
of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  hand,  keeping 
up  bravely. 

"  We'll  lunch  first,"  said  Jerome,  grandly, 
as  he  propped  the  gun  against  a  tree,  when 
they  stopped  in  the  wood,  "and  we'll  shoot 
afterwards." 

They  sat  down  beside  the  quiet  river, 
and  round  them  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  October  noon  fell  quick  and  bright, 
while  above  them  the  tall  trees  met, 
breaking  the  sunshine  into  tiny  dancing 
specks. 

Every  crumb  was  eaten,  and  a  journey 
made  to  the  well  up  in  the  wood.  Then 
the  boys  ran  back  eagerly  for  the  grand 
amusement  of  the  day. 

"  I'll    be     Major    Herman    first,"    said 
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Jerome,  shouldering  tlie  gun  once  more. 
"Now  I  go  slowly  along  liere,  looking  for 
pheasants.  Presently  I  see  the  corner  of 
one,  round  a  bush  down  there  ;  that  must 
be  you,  you  kno^v ;  but  only  show  an  arm 
round,  then  try  to  get  away,  while  I  shoot 
you.  I'll  be  the  birds  next,  and  you  shall 
shoot.     Be  off." 

Off  indeed,  like  the  wind,  ran  the  child, 
while  Jerry  whistled  carelessly,  with  as 
grown-up  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and 
marched  on,  looking  intently  for  game. 
"  Ah,  ha  !"  he  said  presently,  suppressing 
his  voice  for  fear  of  frightening  his  spoil, 
''  there  you  are,  are  you,  my  fine  fellow  ? 
I  want  you  for  my  dinner.  One  !  two  ! 
three!"  A  loud  report,  echoing  and  vi- 
brating through  the  vistas  of  trees,  and 
Jerry  thrown  upon  his  back,  the  gun  an 
arm's-length  from  him.  In  one  moment 
he  was  up,  and  with  a  nameless  fear  and 
terror  on  his  face,  he  ran  to  the  bush  into 
which  he  had  shot.  This  bush  was  close 
to   the  water's  edge,  and  going  round  it 
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with  dilated  ejes  he  saw,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  on  the  shallow  pebbly 
bottom,  a  little  upraised  face.  Quick  as 
thought,  Jerome's  arms  were  round  the 
child,  and  he  had  laid  him  on  the  bank. 
Then,  by  the  shudder  that  crept  over  the 
small  white  face,  he  saw  it  was  not — not 
as  he  had  feared  in  that  first  horrible 
moment.  But  he  saw  the  blood  dropping 
from  a  rent  in  the  little  well-worn  velvet 
sleeve,  and  instinctively  he  held  his  hand 
tight  upon  the  shoulder  where  the  stained 
white  shirt  hung  in  tatters.  "  Er-Er-Eric," 
he  gasped,  ''  Oh,  Eric,  my  dear !  my  dear !" 
— and  it  seemed  as  if  no  other  words  would 
come. 

Then  with  all  the  agony  of  pain  upon  his 
face,  the  child  gave  a  little  wan  smile  into 
Jerome's  eyes. 

''  Oh,  my  little  brother  !  What  shall  I 
do?     What  shall  I  do?" 

With  a  new  ineffable  tenderness,  Jerome 
held  the  little  figure  in  his  arms,  and 
bending   over  the  white   face,   seemed  to 
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devour  it  with  his  miserable,  yearning  eyes. 

"  Our  Father — which  art  in  Heaven '* 

The  words  came  sobbing  up  from  his 
heart,  and  as  he  heard  them  Eric  tried  to 
fold  his  hands ;  but  one  he  could  not  move, 
and  the  agony  the  effort  cost  him  was  re- 
flected in  Jerome's  face  above  ;  though  he 
tried  to  still  his  lips,  as  the  child  raised  one 

hand  and  held  it  as  if  both  were  folded 

"  Thy  Kingdom — come."  Poor  Jerome 
did  not  even  know,  in  his  misery,  how  the 
prayer  went.  He  only  knew  it  was  easier 
and  better  to  say  those  words  than  any 
others — until  even  they  broke  off  in  that 
long  passionate  cry  for  help. 

"  You  might  as  well  have  sauntered 
on  your  way  a  little,  Jo,  then  I  should  have 
overtaken  you,"  said  Will,  as  he  reached 
her  in  time  to  open  the  garden  door. 

''  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry  to-day,  Will, 
or  I  should  of  course  have  loitered  for 
you." 

"  Why  in  a  particular  hurry  to-day  ?" 
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But  without  waiting  to  answer,  Josie 
ran  up  the  stairs,  and  unlocked  the  door 
of  the  empty  room,  her  whole  face  brighten- 
ing as  she  pictured  her  greeting.     ''JSTow, 

dear "     The  glad  words  died  upon  her 

lips,  for  the  room  was  empty  indeed ;  too 
empty  in  every  way  for  a  doubt  to  rest  in 
her  mind.  She  walked  straight  to  the 
open  window,  where  the  ladder  told  its 
own  tale,  and  a  sorrowful  shadow  fell  upon 
the  bright,  sweet  face  as  she  stood  looking 
sadly  out;  with  almost  the  same  wonder- 
ing disappointment  in  her  eyes  that  she 
had  noticed  in  the  childish  eyes  as  they 
gazed  from  that  very  spot  in  the  morning. 
Here  presently  Will  followed  her,  and  in  a 
low  pained  voice  she  told  him  of  Eric's 
punishment  and  disappearance. 

"jSTever  mind,  Josie  dear,"  he  said,  mak- 
ing, as  usual,  the  best  of  everything,  "  he 
always  had  the  spice  of  mischief  in  him, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  take  it  out  in  a 
day;  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
is  just   as  strong.     He's  all  right,  and  I 

VOL.  II.  T 
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would  not  harass  myself  if  I  were  you. 
I'll  go  and  look  him  up." 

Will's  easy,  indifferent  way  of  putting 
it  shamed  away  the  fear  poor  Josephine 
would  have  blushed  to  tell  of,  and  she 
went  down  in  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  the 
tea.  On  the  rug  in  the  dining-room, 
sat  little  Freddy,  alone  with  his  picture- 
book. 

She  took  him  upon  her  knee,  kissed  him, 
and  talked  to  him  of  the  pictures  ;  but  his 
thoughts  would  not  settle  to  them. 

"  Jo,"  he  pleaded,  putting  his  mouth 
to  her  ear,  "let  Eric  come  out.  I  don't 
like  anything  without  Eric." 

''Wait  till  tea-time,  dear,"  she  said, 
trying  to  look  indifferent,  "When  Will 
comes,  Eric  shall.  Why  isn't  Jerry  with 
you? 

"Jerry's  been  away  all  day,  Jo,"  said 
the  child.  "Nobody  knows  where  Jerry 
is." 

A  new  light  broke  upon  Josephine,  con- 
necting  the   absence    of    the    two    boys, 
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^'  l^ever  mind/'  she  said,  ''  they  will  both 
come  with  Will." 

The  child's  eyes,  wanderiDg  to  the  door 
just  then,  saw  it  open,  and  he  sprang  from 
his  sister's  lap ;  but  it  was  only  Major 
Herman  in  the  hall,  the  servant  said,  and 
Freddy  came  back  crestfallen. 

"I  will  not  come  in.  Miss  Kenuard," 
said  Noel,  wondering  over  her  anxious  face. 
''  I  only  called  for  my  gun.  Donald  says 
it  is  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  where  he  left  it 
last  night.  I  have  just  seen  him  in  the  city." 

"  He  was  going  to  send  it  last  night,  but 
I  know  where  it  is,"  said  Josie,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  spot.  ^'  He  ought — he 
was  going  to  send  it." 

Looking  at  her  as  she  spoke — it  was  so 
sadly  often  that  he  caught  himself  watch- 
ing her  now^ ! — he  saw  a  sudden  flush  mount 
to  her  face,  then  disappear  as  suddenly, 
and  leave  it  pale  even  to  the  lips. 

''  It  is  gone,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Gone,  is  it  ?"  questioned  Major  Her- 
man.    "  That  will  save  me  the  trouble  of 

t2 
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carrying  it.  Donald  need  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  send  it,  though." 

"  I  don't  think  he  sent  it,"  said  Josie,  her 
fingers  resting  lightly  on  Freddy's  hair, 
and  telling  nothing  of  the  fear  in  her  heart. 
*^Let  us  look  somewhere  else." 

"Now,  Castor,"  cried  Noel,  ''run  and 
look  if  you  can  see  my  gun  in  Donald's 
room,  but  don't  touch  it." 

As  the  child  disappeared,  he  turned  to 
Josie,  laying  his  gentle  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Tell  me,  Miss  Josephine,  of  what  you 
are  afraid  ?" 

She  told  him  all  she  knew,  unconsciously 
growing  more  hopeful  as  she  told  him, 
though  she  could  not  help  noticing  how 
gravely  and  seriously  he  listened. 

"  When  will  Donald  be  home  ?"  he  asked, 
as  she  finished ;  and  while  she  answered 
the  colour  rose  painfully. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  I  am  not 
quite  sure." 

''He  promised  you  the  gun  should  not 
be  left  here  loaded,    did   he   not  ?      Yes, 
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I    remember    lie    did,    Miss    Josephine." 

Still  watching  her,  he  could  read  that 
these  promises  had  not  been  always  sacred ; 
and  the  pity  in  his  face  grew  into  something 
tenderer  still. 

"  It  is  nearly  tea-time,"  he  said,  as  Freddy 
came  back  to  them.  "May  I  come  to 
tea,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with  any  of  those 
wandering  boys  of  yours  ?  No  gun,  you 
say,  Freddy  ?  Well,  never  mind.  I  shall 
laugh  if  I  find  it  at  home  after  this  search. 
Good-bye,"  and  he  held  Josie's  hand  for  a 
long  moment  in  a  firm,  close  clasp. 

"But  you're  coming  to  tea,"  cried  Fred- 
dy ;   "  why  do  you  say  good-bye?" 

He  dropped  the  hand  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  It  was  not  exactly  a  good-bye,"  he  said, 
and  then  went ;  and  Josephine  knew  that 
when  he  came  back  there  would  be  an  end 
to  any  doubt. 

The  hours  crawled  on.  Mr.  Kennard 
came  in  to  his  tea,  an  hour  after  the  time, 
astonished  at  never  having  been  sum- 
moned. 
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"  Freddy  isn't  very  well,  papa,"  said  Josie, 
looking  down  upon  tlie  cliild  in  her  lap ; 
''but  I  will  put  liim  down,  and  we  will 
have  our  tea  together  quietly." 

''But  where  are  all  the  others  ?" 

^'Ah!  indeed.  Echo  answers  where,'' 
she  said,  with  a  little  forced  laugh,  as  she 
drew  up  his  chair  and  kissed  him,  yearning 
herself  for  sympathy.  "All  straying  dif- 
ferent ways  as  usual ;  but  never  mind,  papa, 
we  two  will  be  together  for  once." 

She  talked  through  the  meal  lightly  and 
easily,  and  when  her  father  went  back  to 
his  books  she  carried  Freddy — crying  now 
for  Eric — to  bed  ;  soothed  him  to  sleep  ; 
and  then  crept  down  again,  fancying  all 
hope  was  dead  within  her.  She  was  almost 
too  miserable  to  stay  in  the  house.  Yet 
suppose  her  father  called  ! 

She  opened  the  outer  door,  and  looked 
into  the  darkness.  Again  and  again  she 
walked  from  the  lighted  room  to  the 
door,  until  at  last,  just  as  she  reached  it, 
she   heard   footsteps   on   the   gravel,   and 
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Shrank  back  timidly  into  the  dim  liall.  As 
she  stood  so,  they  came  in  to  her. 

Will  caught  her  in  his  arms ;  and  Noel 
passed  softly  into  the  drawing-room,  carry- 
ing something,  wrapped  in  the  great  old 
plaid,  from  which  Eric's  brave  little  merry 
face  had  first  peered  up  at  him. 

Josephine  saw  and  understood  it  all, 
but  her  eyes  never  drooped ;  till  Jerome, 
who  had  followed  them  in,  fell  at  her 
feet,  with  arms  clasped  tightly  round  her 
knees. 

*'  I  killed  him !  Jo,  Jo,  do  you  hear  ? 
1  shot  him.  Oh  !  kill  me,  kill  me.  Josie, 
don't  you  hear  me  ?  he' ^— dead  T  She  bent 
down  and  unclasped  Jerome's  hands  from 
her  dress,  looking  into  his  face  with  a 
far-away,  unconscious  look ;  but  yet  she 
realised  the  fact  more  from  the  awful 
change  in  his  boyish  face  than  she  could 
have  done  from  any  words.  Then  she 
crept  into  the  drawing-room. 

Noel  stood  beside  the  sofa  on  which  he 
had  laid  the  little  figure  in  the  plaid,  but  as 
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she  came  up  he  drew  back.  There  was  a 
low  stifled  cry  from  her  lips,  and  one 
word  clearly  and  distinctly  uttered,  but 
in  a  voice  they  hardly  recognized,  "•  DeadP' 
Then,  in  the  heavy,  terrible  silence,  they 
softly  moved  away,  and  left  the  child- 
mother  kneeling  beside  the  little  white, 
still  face,  which  could  never — until  one 
happy  day — brighten  at  her  coming,  as  it 
had  ever  brio;htened  until  now. 

t<:  *  -;;j  *  *  * 

It  was  a  warm,  bright,  April  afternoon ; 
and  on  the  stone  steps  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room window  a;t  The  Maples,  Major 
Herman  sat  and  waited. 

Miss  Kennard  was  in  the  garden,  the 
servant  had  said.  So  he  would  wait  for 
her  there. 

As  she  came  up  to  him,  and  he  rose  to 
meet  her,  his  grave  handsome  head  bent  in 
the  sunshine,  she  noticed — as  she  had 
noticed  often  lately — a  worn  look  upon  his 
thoughtful  face,  and  a  sadness  in  his  eyes, 
which  she  could  not  comprehend. 
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"  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you,"  he 
said,  as  slie  gave  him  her  hand,  and  then 
sat  down  in  her  own  corner  of  the 
steps. 

"No,  indeed  you  are  not.  I  have  just 
been  settling  papa's  chair  in  the  shade  and 
finding  his  book.  1  am  to  go  back  in  an 
hour,  and  wheel  him  to  the  house." 

"  Or  you  will  let  me  do  it?"  he  asked, 
but  without  his  old  ease. 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  let  you  do  it.  Freddy 
is  sitting  by  him,  with  the  new  pictures  you 
brought,  and  is  to  come  up  to  me  when 
he  is  tired.  He  is  getting  stronger  daily. 
Don't  you  think  he  looks  better,  Major 
Herman?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  ;  almost  as  he  used  to  look. 
He  never  was  very  rosy,  was  he  ? — never 
like " 

She  interrupted  him  softly.  "Never 
very  rosy,  dear  little  fellow,  but  he  is 
certainly  getting  stronger  now.  For  these 
six  months  he  has  been  a  perfect  shadow. 
How  is  Mrs.  Herman  ?" 
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''Yevj  well  for  her,  thank  you.  She 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you  at  Hillfield, 
and  wants  me  to  bring  you ;  but  I 
am  always  ashamed  to  ask  you,  when  I 
get  here  and  see  how  you  are  needed  by 
everyone." 

*'  Oh,  you  need  not  be,"  she  answered^ 
lightly.  "  I  could  come  any  day — any  even- 
ing at  least.  Will,  now  he  goes  to  school, 
is  always  home  at  five,  and  Don  soon  after." 

''How  pleasant  that  is!"  said  Noel, 
warmly. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is,"  she  answered^ 
from  her  heart.  "  They  are  so  much  kinder 
and  tenderer  to  me  than — than  they  have 
any  cause  to  be ;   so  good  to  Freddy  ;  so 

watchful  over  papa.     I  can    almost " 

but  here  she  broke  off,  tightly  pressing 
together  her  quivering  lips ;  and  Noel 
looked  away,  down  to  the  river,  flowing 
past  them  in  the  sunshine. 

''  You  have  no  idea  how  they  brighten 
us  up  when  they  come  over  to  Hillfield," 
he   said.     "  The   house  is   quite  different 
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with  Donald's  pleasant  face  about  it,  and 
mj  mother  forgets  all  her  maladies  in  talk- 
ing to  Will." 

"  You  have  made  it  so  pleasant  for  them," 
began  Josie,  without  turning. 

''I  wish  I  could  make  it  pleasant  for 
their  sister,"  went  on  Noel,  gently;  ''she 
comes  so  very  seldom  now." 

•'Perhaps  the  fault  is  the  other  way," 
she  answered,  simply;  "perhaps  it  is  toa 
pleasant,  and  other  things  come  harder 
afterwards." 

One  quick  look  he  gave  into  her  face, 
then  he  moved  a  little ;  watching  the 
river  still,  and  showing  her  nothing  of  his- 
harassed  face. 

"  What  I  should  like  most,  would  be  for 
you  to  come  to-night,"  he  said,  "  because 
to-morrow  I  am  goiug  away — for  a  little 
time — to  fetch  Miss  Denison.  Agatha 
Denison,  who  some  five  years  ago  did  me 
the  honour  to  accept  my  hand,  and  is  at 
last  going  to  give  me  hers.  If  Miss  Kennard 
will  be  a  friend  to  my  wife,  as  she  has  been  a 
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friend  to  me,  my  home  will  be  the  better 
and  happier  for  it." 

Poor  J^oel !  He  had  so  often  wondered 
what  this  telling  would  be  like  ;  so  often 
been  upon  the  brink  of  saying  it ;  so  often 
shrunk  from  it  in  cowardice,  so  often 
rehearsed  it  in  his  mind.  And  now  it  had 
come  quite  differently  and  unexpectedly. 
And  Josie  ?  Child  as  she  looked,  she  was 
a  true  woman  in  self-command.  Once 
again  she  held  out  her  hand,  their  faces 
still  hidden  from  each  other,  ana  he  seized 
it  in  an  eager  grasp. 

''  I  will  go  while  your  mother  is  alone," 
she  said,  gently,  "and  if  Miss  Denison  will 
have  me  for  a  friend,  I  shall  be  very 
proud.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your 
happiness." 

Sorrow  she  had  felt,  poor  little  child; 
deep,  heartfelt  sorrow  for  herself  and 
others  ;  anxiety,  disappointment,  and  the 
heavy  load  of  responsibility  which  almost 
crushed  the  tmy  figure.  But  this  was 
•different  from  them  all ;  a  hot,  proud  pain, 
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the  sliame  of  whicli  was  growing  into  agony. 

Neither  she  nor  Noel  had  spoken  again, 
when  Freddy  came  up  to  them,  and  laid 
his  little  pale  face  wistfully  upon  her 
shoulder.     She  drew  him  into  her  arms. 

"  Jo/'  he  whispered,  "  tell  me  a  story, 
and  let  me  rest  here.     Will  Noel  mind  ?" 

Major  Herman  had  refused  to  be  called 
anything  but  Noel  by  the  invalid  child, 
from  the  first,  yet,  as  the  little  lips  said  it 
to-day,  Josie  winced. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  a  story,  too, 
Freddy,  above  all  things,"  said  Noel,  bend- 
ing back  his  head,  and  looking  at  Josephine, 
for  the  first  time  ;  "  only — no,  I  will  go 
and  see  if  Mr.  Kennard  likes  his  seat,  Miss 
Josephine  ?" 

Hardly  quite  conscious  of  what  he  was 
saying,  except  that  he  offered  to  go  away, 
she  smiled  faintly,  and  he  went  slowly  down 
the  garden ;  talked  for  a  time  beside  Mr. 
Kennard's  chair,  then  wheeled  it  carefully 
into  the  house,  to  the  study. 

Yet  he   could  not   leave  even  then,  he 
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thought ;  for  he  had  not  said  good-bye  to 
Josephine.  So,  without  arguing  with 
himself  whether  it  was  wise  or  right  to 
linger  near  her,  as  he  always  lingered  now  I 
only  feeling  how  impossible  it  was  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  sauntered  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  wait  for  her,  and  sat  down  near 
the  window ;  involuntarily  leaning  forward 
as  her  low  voice  reached  him  from  the  steps 
outside. 

"  Xo,  I  did  not  say  that,  Freddy.  1  am 
only  telling  you  the  story  as  it — as  it  is, 
you  know." 

"In  a  book,  Jo?" 

"  Don't  ask  any  questions  until  it  is  over, 
please.  Well,  then  the  ugly  dark  little 
fairy  went  on  with  her  twenty  brothers, 
and  still  the  fairy  prince  always  showed 
her  the  way,  as  he  had  done  out  of  the 
dungeon  ;  and  tliey  went  over  hills  and  all 
kinds  of  rough  places,  and  nothing  really 
hurt  them,  because  the  prince  was  able  to 
make  it  all  smooth ;  and  he  was  kind  to 
the  twenty  brothers,  and  they  were  kind 
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to  the  poor  little  dark  fairy.  Well,  at  last 
they  got  among  the  cliffs  and  rocks  (you 
know  the  sort  of  place  by  the  sea),  and 
then  the  good  fairy  prince  turned  and  said 
they  must  all  go  on  in  their  old  boat — that 
one  I  told  you  of — and  that  he  had  another 
boat  waiting  for  him  with — somebody  else 
in  it.  Then  they — they  shook  hands,  and 
all  the  twenty  brothers  said  they  were 
sorry;  but  the  ugly  little  fairy  didn't,  because 
she  couldn't,  and  if  she  had,  the  prince 
would  have  laughed.  And  he  went  sailing 
away  with  a  beautiful,  beautiful  princess, 
very  tall  and  grand ;  and  the  other  boat 
got  tossed  and  knocked  about,  and " 

^'Yes,  Jo,  don't  stop." 

''  And  the  little  ugly  fairy  didn't  mind  at 
first,  because  she  thought  it  looked  very 
still  and  beautiful  down,  a  long  way  down, 
in  the  sea.  Only  the  twenty  brothers  all 
tried  to  make  her  wise,  and  so " 

"Yes— and  so." 

''  And  so  the  boat  tossed  about  a  long 
while,  and  at   last— But,  Freddy  darling, 
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you  have  never  rested  properly.  Put  your 
head  here,  my  little  one."  Quietly  step- 
ping through  the  open  window,  Noel  bent 
and  took  the  child  from  Josie,  and  as  he 
did  so,  their  eyes  met  in  a  long,  searching 
gaze. 

^'  Leave  the  end  of  the  story,  Miss 
Josephine,"  he  said,  very  low,  and  with  a 
tremble  on  his  firm  lips.  "  The  end  is 
more  than  I  can  bear  to-day." 

She  followed  him  in,  wondering  vaguely 
what  sorrow  there  could  be  for  him;  yet 
seeing  plainly  that  he  suffered  when  she 
watched  him  walk  to  the  gate  so  slowly, 
and  with  bent  head. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Agatha  await- 
ing him,  and  though  he  read  it  very  care- 
fully through,  he  crushed  it  in  his  hand 
unconsciously,  afterwards  as  he  leaned  his 
head  ao^ainst  the  window  in  his  room. 

"  Oh,  Agatha !"  he  moaned,  ''  why  did 
not  you  come  at  once  ?  Why  did  you  put 
the  claim  of  others  before  my  claim,  and 
cause   this    misery  ?"     And   for   the   first 
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time  in  all  his  manhood,  he  hid  his  face 
upon  his  strong  right  arm,  and  sobbed  like 
a  child,  among  his  rare  and  silent  com- 
panions. 

IV. 

The  express  had  deposited  its  Hereford 
passengers,  and  Major  Herman,  with  a 
lady  on  his  arm,  came  from  the  station 
to  where  his  carriage  waited.  He  had  put 
his  companion  into  her  seat,  and  was  about 
to  take  the  reins,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
a  gentleman  advancing  towards  the  book- 
ing-office. ''  Excuse  me,  Agatha,"  he  said, 
stopping  this  gentleman.  "  You  have  been 
to  The  Maples  to-day,  I  suppose,  Dr.  Shep- 
pey?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  just  come  from  there." 
''And  how  is— Mr.  Kennard?" 
*'Just    the    same;    and    little    Freddy 
better,  though  still  pining   for  his   twin- 
brother  ;     others    all    well    except    Miss 
Josephine,  who  is  over-anxious,  and,  I  fear, 

VOL.  II,  U 
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a  little  overworked.  Tliey  will  be  glad  to 
see  you  back,  Major  Herman." 

Very  quiet  was  Noel  as  he  drove  through 
the  town,  and  Miss  Denison  pondered  for 
a  reason. 

"I  have  told  you  every  earthly  thing, 
Noel,  and  you  have  told  me  nothing.  Whom 
were  you  asking  after — all  those  people  ?" 

''Do  you  already  forget  what  I  have 
told  you  of  the  Kennards  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Is  it  Miss  Kennard 
"who  is  over-anxious  and  overworked  ?" 

"  It  is  she  of  whom  Dr.  Sheppey  says  it." 

"What  is  this  child  like,  Noel?  De- 
scribe her  to  me,  as  you  could  not  do  in  a 
letter." 

After  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause,  Noel 
looked  round,  laughing.  ''  Then  I  will 
borrow  some  one  else's  words.  '  Methinks 
she  is  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown 
for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  for  a  great 
praise.' " 

"  Altogether,  I  suppose,  she,  too,  is  a 
hero"  laughed  Agatha. 
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"  You  caD  judge  for  yourself,  Agatha, 
as  you  are  to  be  neighbours." 

''Yes,  I  shall  cultivate  her;  I  am  tired 
of  girls  like  myself.  Are  not  you  tired  of 
me  yet,  ISToel  ?" 

He  smiled  a  little.  ''You  give  me  no 
opportunity  to  be,  you  have  kept  so  far 
away  from  me." 

She  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
this  might  have  pained  him  ;   and  the  very 
consciousness  made  her  sweet  and  gentle 
to  him.    She  came  into  the  quiet  house,  with 
a  new  element  of  bright,  careless  gaiety ; 
making   a   pretty   picture   herself,  in  the 
lamp-light,    sitting   beside   Mrs.   Herman, 
chatting  lightly  and  gently  of  thp  world 
in  which  she  had  been  moving  ;  and  turning 
with   irresistible  smiles  and   sauciness   to 
Noel    every   now    and    then — JSToel,    who 
followed  with   dreamy,    questioning  eyes, 
every  movement  of  the  tall,  graceful  figure, 
and  every  change   on  the   fair   blooming 
face. 

u2 
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How  proud  be  ouglit  to  have  been  of 
her  !  How  little  he  deserved  the  smallest 
portion  of  any  love  she  could  give  him  ! — 
ran  his  eager  thoughts.  She  was  come  at 
last,  and  the  road  was  plainly  marked 
before  him — so  clearly  and  distinctly 
marked  ! 

The  very  second  day  of  her  visit,  Agatha 
made  Noel  take  her  to  The  Maples.  She 
was  quite  eager  for  the  call,  she  told  him. 
And  along  the  road  that  was  so  often 
trodden  by  him,  he  took  her  on  this  sunny 
April  morning. 

In  the  little  drawing-room,  with  the  sun- 
light pouring  in  upon  them,  the  two  girls 
met ;  each  trying  unconsciously  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  other.  Josephine  had 
been  sitting  on  the  floor,  beside  Freddy's 
sofa,  before  they  came  in,  and  when  she  rose, 
Agatha  drew  her  own  chair  to  the  spot, 
and  took  Freddy  under  her  immediate 
protection,  asking  him  gentle  common- 
place questions,  in  which  her  eyes  bore 
very  little  part,  and  her  thoughts  none  at 
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all.  And  Josie — neither  conscious  nor 
sbj,  but  with  just  the  quaint  childish 
manner  of  old — told  Major  Herman  the 
many  things  he  desired  to  know,  after  his 
absence. 

Then  they,  too,  joined  Agatha  and 
Preddy,  and  the  earnestness  of  Agatha 
Denison  s  bright  eyes  deepened  a  little  as 
she  turned  to  the  window;  while  JSFoel  told 
Freddy  the  wonderful  adventures  he  had 
had,  and  gave  him  the  wonderful  presents 
he  had  brought. 

"  Miss  Kennard,"  said  Agatha,  suddenly, 
looking  into  the  little  dark  face  beside  her, 
*'  did  you  ever  know  anyone  so  pleasant 
with  children  as  Major  Herman  ?" 

''  I  think  my  brothers  are  as  pleasant 
with  them,"  she  answered,  gently. 

Miss  Denison,  without  removing  her 
eyes,  laughed  a  little.  "  Of  course ;  but 
then  he  is  not  a  brother.  He  is  like,  who 
was  it  ?  who  had  a  '  childly  way  with  child- 
ren.' But  I  suppose  you  would  not  know, 
you  have  not  time  to  read  romances." 
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"  Oh,  I  know  Leolin  Averill  very  well," 
said  Josephine  simply. 

"  You  do  find  time  for  romances,  then  ?" 

*'Yes,  a  good  many,"  answered  Josie, 
lightly. 

"  You  seem  such  a  child,"  said  Agatha, 
gently  laying  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
'Hhat  I  can  hardly  fancy  you  out  of  the 
schoolroom." 

'*  I  think  I  ought  to  be  in  it,  indeed," 
Josie  said,  earnestly.  ''I  know  nothing — 
yet  I  am  nearly  eighteen  !" 

On  their  way  home,  Agatha  repeated 
this  little  speech  to  Noel,  laughing  merrily. 

*'  Perhaps  having  herself  been  taught 
so  little,"  said  Noel,  gravely,  **  she  teaches 
all  the  better.'' 

"Noel,"  said  Agatha,  gravely,  too,  "  did 
it  strike  you,  to-day,  what  a  contrast  we 
two  girls  were?" 

"Why  should  that  strike  me?"  he 
questioned,  rather  hastily. 

"■  I  don't  know  why  ;  but  I  think  it  did. 
Tell  me  how." 
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"I  do  not  think  it  struck  me  at  all, 
dear,"  he  said,  very  gently,  "but  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  did,  though  you 
will,  of  course,  hardly  understand  it.  The 
change  there  is  in  that  child's  face  since 
the  day  I  first  saw  her — standing  where 
she  stood  with  you  to-day." 

*'  What  change,  Noel  ?"  she  asked,  look- 
ing straight  along  the  road  in  front  of  them. 

"  That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  myself.     I  only  see  it." 

'*  The  change  from  a  child  to  a  woman, 
perhaps?"  asked  Agatha,  in  a  low  voice. 
''  It  comes  upon  us  sometimes  unawares." 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  and  indeed  she  has  had 
sorrow  and  anxiety  enough  to  change  any- 
one, though  I  never  noticed  it  before  as  I 
did  to-day.  Yes,  I  understand  the  contrast 
you  speak  of  between  her  and  yourself, 
Agatha  dear." 

Agatha  pondered  this  a  little  in  her 
mind,  feeling,  with  a  woman's  wisdom,  that 
she  understood  best. 

From  that  day  Agatha  Denison  took  it 
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into  her  head — or  into  her  heart,  perhaps 
— to  find  her  way  to  The  Maples  very  often 
indeed,  lightly  taking  Josie's  excuse  that 
Ereddy  could  not  spare  her  to  return  these 
perpetual  calls. 

One  bright  Saturday  afternoon,  far  on 
in  May,  Major  Herman  persuaded  Josie  to 
drive  with  himself  and  Agatha,  and  she  sat 
beside  him  (for  the  last  time,  she  said  to 
herself,  knowing  he  was  going  away  with 
Agatha  on  the  Monday),  with  Freddy  ly- 
ing beside  her  among  the  cushions  ;  while 
Agatha  cheerily  talked  to  them  from  the 
back  seat.  Then  they  came  to  The  Maples 
to  spend  their  last  evening  together.  Mr. 
Kennard  had  roused  himself,  and  talked 
much  to  Agatha,  who  was  a  pleasant  intel- 
ligent companion  ;  then  Noel  had  wheeled 
his  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where 
Donald  and  Will  waited  to  carry  it  up;  and 
when  he  came  back  into  the  room,  Josie 
held  up  little  Freddy  to  receive  his  kisses. 

''  Good  night,  dear,"  said  Noel,  tenderly, 
as  the  child's  face  nestled  a  moment  beside 
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his  own.  "  These  little  cheeks  will  be 
round  and  red  when  I  come  back,  and 
these  lazy  little  feet  running  everywhere ; 
but  you  won't  forget  poor  Noel  ?" 

"  I'll  never  forget  Noel,"  said  Freddy, 
softly ;  but  Josie  turned  her  head  away  a 
little  wearily. 

"  Of  course  you  will  forget'  me,''  ob- 
served Agatha,  in  just  her  old  gay  tones, 
as  she  took  the  child  ;  "  but  if  you  do,  it 
shall  be  Noel's  fault." 

"  You'll  see  how  I'll  remember,"  and 
the  tiny  hand  touched  Agatha's  bright 
cheek.     "  Is  this  a  tear  ?" 

She  laughed,  giving  him  into  his  sister's 
arms. 

^'  Mythical  ideas  children  get  sometimes," 
she  said,  lightly.  "Now,  Josie,  'you 
won't  be  long  away,  be  sure.'  I  would  sing 
that  until  you  come  back,  only  Noel  dis- 
likes it,  I  fancy." 

"  You  would  only  have  time  for  one 
verse,"  said  Josie,  as  she  went.  "  Will  you 
try?" 
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But  no  sound  of  music  followed  her,  and 
if  slie  liad  re-entered  suddenly,  she  would 
have  been  astonished  to  see  how  two  peo- 
ple, on  the  eve  of  marriage,  amused 
themselves  when  left  alone.  Agatha 
— lying  back  in  her  low,  easy  chair,  her 
hands  idle  in  her  lap — looked  out  over 
the  silent,  restful  landscape  with  sad  and 
thoughtful  eyes,  that  never  turned  or  droop- 
ed. Noel — his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  carpet — walked  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards,  from  end  to  end  of  the  little 
room;  silent  as  she  was.  Presently  Donald 
came  in — not  the  bright,  gay  Donald  of 
old,  but  changed  indescribably.  The  agony 
and  remorse  of  that  one  night,  and  the 
better  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  months 
that  followed,  had  left  little  of  the  Donald 
of  old,  save  the  handsome  face  and  win^ 
ning  manners.  There  was  no  wavering  rest- 
lessness in  the  young  eyes  now,  no  reckless 
weakness  on  the  merry  lips.  The  face 
had  lost  its  boyish  hisouciance^  but  had 
gained  immeasurably  in  other  things ;  and 
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Ms  new  self-forgetfulness  showed  itself 
in  every  action.  He  came  and  stood  at 
the  window  opposite  Agatha,  talking  to 
her  with  a  certain  easy  courtesy  that 
many  an  older  man  might  have  envied. 

Noel  slackened  his  pace  a  little,  but 
still  walked  on.  Then  Will  came  in- 
ignoring  his  books  for  this  last  night — and 
sat  down  on  a  low  seat  beside  Agatha; 
while  she  turned  her  bright  eyes  to  him, 
and  drew  him  on  to  talk.  She  was  always 
fond  of  drawing  out  Will ;  proud  of  it, 
too,  a  little,  knowing  how  shy  and  reserved 
he  was  with  everyone  but  his  sister.  Noel 
overheard  a  little  of  the  conversation,  but 
had  not  stopped  in  his  slow,  thoughtful 
walk  when  Josephine  came  in  again,  with 
heavy  shadows  in  her  dark  eyes. 

''1  don't  call  that  a  fault  at  all,  Will,'' 
said  Agatha,  cheerily,  her  quick  eyes 
noticing  why  Noel  stopped  at  last.  "  Don't 
you  look  upon  ambition  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  ?" 

Donald  and  Will  both  laughed,  and  as 
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tliey  did  so,  Agatha,  smiling  too,  listened 
whether  the  other  voices  in  the  room  were 
speaking.  No ;  not  a  word,  and  as  the 
talk  went  merrily  on,  Josie  came  forward 
quietly,  in  her  soft,  black  dress,  and  took 
the  seat  Donald  gave  her.  Then  Noel 
leaned  against  the  window  opposite  Donald, 
and,  looking  down  upon  the  girls,  stood 
thus,  quite  silently,  save  for  a  few  words 
now  and  then,  when  he  was  particularly 
addressed.  At  last,  almost  imperceptibly, 
Agatha — who  had  led  the  conversation,  and 
been  the  chief  talker — drew  back  gradually 
into  silence  too,  only  watching  and  listening. 

So  the  shadows  lengthened,  and  the 
twilight  deepened  round  them,  as  they  sat 
in  the  window  ;  looking  less  at  each  other 
than  out  upon  the  quietness  of  the  Summer 
evening,  until  Donald  noticed  Agatha's 
dreamy  attitude,  and  something  on  her 
face  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

''Miss  Denison  is  not  used  to  so  many 
boys  about  her  as  you  are,  Jo,"  he  said. 
^'  We  tire  her,  I  fear." 
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'^  Does  your  head  aclie,  Miss  Denison  ?"^ 
asked  Will,  anxiously. 

''My  head  ache?  No  ;  why  should  my 
head  ache  ?" 

"  You  are  so  silent." 

Suddenly  her  face  assumed  a  woe-be- 
gone  expression.  ''  I  have  horrible  tooth- 
ache sometimes,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  myself  when  it  comes 
on." 

Full  of  regret  for  having  been  unobser- 
vant and  heedless,  Josie's  sympathetic 
little  face  bent  over  her.  "Oh,  it's  gone 
now,"  said  Agatha,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
expression  necessary  to  a  continuation  of 
the  malady,  "  quite  gone,  thank  you."  And 
easily  and  gracefully — as  she  did  every- 
thing— she  rose  and  bade  them  all  good 
night. 

"Do  not  let  us  call  it  good-bye,"  she 
said.  '^We  shall  meet  in  church  to- 
morrow, at  any  rate.  Or,  stay !  let  me  say 
good-bye,  because  to  undergo  an  operation 
oneself  is  not  bad  ;  but  I  forbid  Noel  to  sajr 
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it,  one  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  same 
operation  performed  on  others." 

"  In  this  mood  you  will  have  your  tire- 
some tooth  out,  Miss  Denison,"  laughed 
Don. 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  she  said,  with  a  funny 
little  smile  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  Noel,  no 
good-byes  for  you." 

Noel's  eyes  said — against  his  will — that 
this  was  rather  a  selfish  decision,  but  he 
was  not  sorry  to  abide  by  it,  and  after 
Agatha's  warm  good-byes  his  leave-taking 
sounded  quiet  and  indifferent.  The  soft, 
still  peacefulness  of  the  May  twilight  crept 
into  their  hearts  as  Noel  and  Agatha  walk- 
ed home,  arm-in-arm,  along  the  quiet  old 
familiar  road ;  and  it  did  not  seem  strange 
to  either  that  they  should  walk  so  in 
silence.  Nor  did  it  seem  strange  that, 
when  at  last  Agatha  broke  this  silence,  it 
should  be  in  a  subdued  and  softened  voice, 
that  took  its  tone  more  from  the  one  quiet 
thought  in  her  heart  than  from  the  uni- 
versal quiet  around  her. 
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"  Noel,"  she  said,  as  they  turned  into 
the  garden  at  Hillfield,  ''come  down  the 
river- walk,  please.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  alone  there." 

They  passed  the  house,  and  walked  on 
till  they  came  to  a  rustic  terrace  over  the 
river,  which  Noel  had  covered  with  ferns 
and  rock-plants.  Drawing  her  hand  from 
his  arm,  Agatha  folded  hers  upon  the 
wood-work,  and  looked  down  the  dim  sur- 
face of  the  river. 

"  It  is  very  pretty  here,  Noel,"  she  said, 
at  last. 

''  This  is  a  favourite  spot  of  mine,  dear," 
he  answered,  trying  not  to  show  any  sur- 
prise at  her  bringing  him  here.  ''  I  had  the 
myosotis  beautiful  here  last  year." 

''Had  you?" 

He,  too,  was  leaning  on  the  ivy  now, 
looking  over,  and  down  to  where,  in  an 
artificial  cave,  he  kept  two  horned  owls. 
He  watched  and  waited  for  some  move- 
ment from  them,  wondering  why  he  did  so, 
all  through  the  silence  that  followed  her 
short  answer. 
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He  had  just  begun  to  fancy  lie  heard 
them,  when  Agatha  suddenly  turned  a  gay, 
piquant  face  to  his,  laughing  out  cheerily 
in  the  gloaming. 

"  Noel,  tell  me  that  long  thought  ?" 

He  answered,  astonished.  '^  Yours  was 
longer,  Agatha ;  you  were  silent  so  long  I 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  very 
common-place  one.     Tell  me  yours  first." 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  intend  to  do. 
Noel,  I  can  never  come  to  live  at  Hill- 
field." 

At  first  he  laughed,  in  light  incredulity. 
*'  Then  we  must  have  a  house  elsewhere ; 
must  we  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  shall  not  be  happy  in  any  house 
you  take — for  me." 

As  he  gathered  her  meaning  slowly,  his 
face  grew  white  and  angry. 

*'  How  long  have  we  been  engaged  now, 
Noel?" 

She  asked  it  so  indifferently  and  care- 
lessly that  he  could  frame  no  answer, 
though  she  waited  for  it. 
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''Nevermind,"  she  went  on,  '' I  know 
it  near  enough  ;  almost  six  years.  And  a 
very  pleasant  six  years  they  have  been,  for 
we  have  been  merely  friends,  never  lovers 
as — as  I  understand  it  now.  Noel,  let  us 
be  always  just  so;  dear  friends,  true 
friends,  and  nothing  more." 

'*  Agatha,  what  are  you  saying  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  vexed  tone. 

"  What  I  mean,  dear  Noel.  It  was  a 
mistake  of  yours  to  think  you  were  in  love 
with  me — you  did  not  know  it  was  a  mis- 
take then,  but  you  do  now — and  it  was  a 
mistake  of  mine  to  feel  myself  in  love  with 
you,  1  ought  to  have  known  it  even  then,  for 
these  things  are  plainer  to  women  than  to 
men.  And  so — in  fact,  Noel,  I  cannot 
settle  down.  I  am  a  wandering,  restless 
kind  of  person,  and  would  rather  only 
come  here  just  to  see  you  and — your  wife." 

'^  Yet  you  take  my  wife  away  from 
me,  when  I  was  just  going  to  bring  her 
here  ?" 

''  Not   at   all.      I  only   take   somebody 

VOL.  II.  X 
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away,  and  leave  room  in  your  large,  loving 
heart  for  a  wife  wlio — who  is  to  come  to 
you,  mine  own  dear  friend." 

She  could  see  his  face  but  very  indis- 
tinctly, and  so  could  read  little  of  the 
strange  look  that  passed  over  it. 

"  Noel,"  she  went  on,  in  her  most  gentle 
tones,  ""  no  one  hears  us  ;  no  one  will  ever 
know  what  passes  between  us  to-night ; 
but  if  I  do  not  say  one  thing  to  you,  you 
may  be  proud,  for  my  sake,  when  I  am 
gone,  and  make  yourself  and  others  more 
unhappy  still.  I  have  done  enough  of 
that.  Let  me  have  done  it  all,  and  let  me  go 
to  my  own — happiness,  leaving  happiness 
behind  me  too.  I  am  a  great  deal  older, 
Noel,  than  the  child  you  love,  but  that 
shall  make  me  only  her  truer  friend.  I 
shall  come  to  her  and  to  you,  dear  Noel, 
when  I  can;  and,  seeing  your  happiness, 
I  shall  rejoice  that  I — did  not  love  you  in 
that  sort  of  way.  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Herman 
to-morrow  how  I  am  fretting  for  foreign 
lands  again,  and  how  I  must  go  back  to  poor 
Auntie.  And,  Noel,  do  not  falter  because  of 
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7)ie,  for  I  shall  take  care  never  to  come 
back  until — she  is  here.  So  you  will  be 
effectually  keeping  me  away,  you  see." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  towards  the 
house,  Noel  beside  her.  But  her  quick 
steps  lingered  as  she  neared  it. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  me,  before  we  go 
in  ?"  she  asked,  abruptly. 

"  It  shocks  me  so  to  feel  you  have  not 
loved  me,  Agatha,"  he  said,  quietly. 

*' Does  it?"  she  answered,  cheerfully.  ''Ah! 
well,  there's  no  escaping  a  shock  now  and 
then.  The  best  thing  is  that  I  can  love 
you  always  as  I  have  always  loved  you — 
like  a  friend  and  sister.  You  want  some- 
thing rather  more  than  that  in  your  wife, 
dear  Noel.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  And  you  will  not  give  me  more  than 
that  ?"  he  asked,  almost  wistfully. 

"  Never  !  nor  can  you  give  it  me.  That 
love  God  only  gives  us  once,  I  think,  in  all 
our  lives  ;  and  oh,  when  you  feel  it  in  your 
own  heart,  and  win  it  in  another,  it  is  a 
thing    to   be  grateful    for   all    your  life ! 

x2 
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Come   in   now,    Noel ;  Mrs.    Herman  will 
wonder  where  we  are." 

As  they  separated  in  the  hall  that  night, 
Agatha,  giving  ISToel  her  hand,  said  with 
a  little  happy  laugh,  "  Noel,  you  are  not 
half  so  polite,  nor  half  so  handsome  as 
Donald  Kennard.  If  /  had  a  brother  like 
Don,  I  should  not  look  at  you." 

And  Noel,  laying  his  other  hand  on 
hers,  looked  down  and  answered:  "Yes, 
you  have  read  the  secret  there  has  been 
between  us,  dear.  God  bless  you  for  the 
way  you  read  it !" 

Once  more  a  group  is  gathered  on  the 
stone  steps  at  The  Maples,  and  it  is  in  the 
fair  June  sunset. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Kennard,  looking  up, 
as  Will  began  to  wheel  his  chair  from  the 
bottom,  where  he  had  stopped  among  them, 
"  that  Don  will  be  in  time  to  meet  the  train." 

"  No  fear,  papa ;  Don  would  run  all  the 
way  sooner  than  miss  it.  It  is  due  now," 
said  Josie,  from  her  corner,  bending  to 
him  a  face  that  was  beautiful  in  its  happi- 
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ness.  ''It  is  so  good  to  see  him  pleased 
and  interested,"  she  said  to  Major  Her- 
man,  who  sat  below  her. 

"  And  other  things  are  good  too,"  he 
answered,  quizzically. 

*'  Yes ;  how  good  it  is  to  think  of  tho 
train  just  coming  in ;  and — Freddy,  you 
are  there,  are  you?  How  good  it  is  to 
see  you  well,  my  darling  !" 

The  child  had  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  from  behind,  and  Noel,  leaning  back, 
threw  one  arm  round  them  both.  ''  Oh, 
Freddy,"  he  said,  ''  did  you  ever  hear  the 
fate  of  that  boat  in  which  the  little  fairy 
sailed  with  her  twenty  brothers — you  re- 
member ?" 

''Yes,  I  remember.  What  did  it  do,Noel?'' 

''It  foundered,  dear;  it  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  Oh,  Noel !  and  were  they  all  killed 
and  drowned  ?" 

"  Not  one  of  them.  It  came  up  again — 
with  the  brothers  in  it." 

"And  not  the  ugly  little  fairy?" 

"Not  the  little  fairy.     No." 
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^'She  was  an  ugly  little  fairy,  Noel." 

"  Was  she  ?     Oh,  well,  she  wasn't  in  it." 

''How  bad,  Noel!" 

''  Not  at  all,  dear.  Down  at  the  bottom, 
she  had  met  with  the  Prince,  who  had 
been  very  lonely — you  remember  him, 
when  he  sailed  away  with  a  Princess  ? — 
and  they  found  that  neither  of  them  could 
live  in  anybody  else's  boat.  So  they  came 
up  to  the  top  in  the  same." 

'^  With  the  Princess  ?" 

"  No  ;  she  said  she  should  like  another, 
so  she  went  on  till  she  found  one  ;  but  she 
often  came  into  theirs  for  a  sail." 

"  And  weren't  the  twenty  brothers  sorry 
to  lose  the  little  fairy  ?" 

''Well,  they  kept  their  boat  alongside 
pretty  well,  I  think,"  said  Noel,  with  an 
irrepressible  laugh  in  his  eyes,  "so  it 
didn't  matter." 

"That  was  comfortable,  wasn't  it?" 
mused  the  child. 

"  Very — for  everybody.     Listen  !" 

But  Josie  had  heard  first,  and  darted 
through   the  open  window,  Freddy   after 
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her ;  wliile  JSToel  sat  quietly  where  he  was 
for  a  time,  feeling  that  his  presence  was 
not  needed  just  at  first. 

Before  he  had  sat  there  very  long  though, 
he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
turned  to  meet  an  eager,  boyish  face  and 
two  small  outstretched  hands. 

"  Major  Herman,  you  didn't  turn  away 
from  me  even — then  ;  will  you  speak  to  me 
now  ?" 

*'  Jerome !  dear  old  Jerry.  I  only 
waited  for  the  others  to  meet  you  first. 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !" 

''  There  are  tears  behind  here,  that — that 
want  to  come,"  said  Jerry,  touching  the 
back  of  his  head,  "but  I  suppose  coming 
home  is  too  happy  a  thing  for — for  tears. 
I  wish  everybody  wasn't  so — kind  to  me." 

''  1^0  ;  you  don't,  Jerry,  so  don't  pretend 
it." 

''I  wish  Don  was  as  he  used  to  be," 
said  the  boy,  with  a  great  gulp,  ''  and 
would  snub  me  and  cuff  me." 

^'I  don't,"  said  Noel,  placidly,  "I  Hke 
him  better  as  he  is." 
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"  And  I  thouglit  my  father  would  turn 
away  from  me,  and  lie — kissed  me — twice." 

^'  Yes,  he  is  glad  to  have  you  back," 
said  Noel,  with  perfect  calmness. 

"I'm  very  glad  school  isn't  full  of  love 
like  tliis^''  gasped  Jerry  at  last,  his  mouth 
working  pitifully  at  the  corners,  ''  because 
I  want  a  bigger  punishment." 

But  after  having  left  him  these  few  min- 
utes with  Noel,'  they  had  all  followed  Je- 
rome out  now,  hovering  round  him  till  they 
were  summoned  in  to  the  late  supper-tea. 

'"  I  think,  Josie,  darling,' '  said  Noel,  as 
they  two  hesitated  a  minute  on  the  steps, 
*'  that  He  whose  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
has  worked  all  for  good  to  these — twenty 
brothers  of  yours." 

^'  And  to  me  too,  Noel,"  she  said,  raising 
to  him  a  happy  face  on  which  the  sunset 
light  rested  lovingly. 

And  he  answered  gravely,  but  straight 
up  from  his  heart :  "  And  to  me  too." 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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